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CAUTION, BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHER^- 

AS the correfpondents of Lindlet Mc/rbat, and publifhers of 
his Yarious works, Collins & Co. think it neceilary to apprife 
the public, that feverai editions of the Grammar have been printed 
in different parts of the United State?, with alterations of the ori^- 
hal text, for which copy-rights have been claimed by the parties 
concerned, to fecure to themfelves an emolument arilhig from an 
ctclufive fale. One edition of the Abridged Grammar, has been 
pnbliihed by a teacher, at BoHod, fioriened, becaufe it was conceived 
by bim to have bsen before^ too iong. Another has been publiflied 
by a teacher at Philadelphia, fomewhat enlarged^ becaufe be con- 
fidered it before toojbort, A third has been publiflied at Worces- 
ter, by a teacher, who, thinking it to be neither too ihort 
nor coo long, has introduced a " New Syftem of Punduation" 
only. A fourth has been publiflied at Hartford, alfo enlarged, 
but with totally different motives from the edition of Philadelphia. 
It alfo diffencs from that printed as Worcefter, even fpecifying m its 
title page, that it contains '* Murray^s Treatife on Pun<^uation at 
large.*' Although altered with fuch contradiSory views, each 
claims a preference, each claims a copy-right, and each claims a pro^ 
fit. Tlie publiflier of one of the altered editions (that at Philadel 



preferei 

It will &mufe many to be made acquainted with the ingenious 
expedients ufed by ferae of the authors of thefe mutilated edi- 
tions to giv€ them importance. The editor of the Philadelphia 
edition, though perhaps the leaft valuable of the whole, in recom- 
mendation of his pertormance, addreffes the public thus : 

« The wry rapid fale of the former edition of this book, and its 
extenfive circulation throughout the continent^ now induce me to pub- 
lilh a fecond." 

This «* former edition," it is neceffary to remark, confifted of 
ont thoufand copies, which, aided by a feries of newfpaper adver- 
tifements, were pufhed off in eighteen months, that peijod hav- 
ing elapfed between the appearance of the first and the fecond 
edition. Of the real Murray's Abridgment y or that made by • 
IjNDLEy MuR«AY himfclf, there have been fold, during the 
fame period, in the cities of New- York and Philadelphia alone, 
not lefs than ttventy thoufand. The prcfent advertifers have 
themfelves publiflied ten thoufand, and it is not pretended that 
tbeir editions have been circulated ** throughout the con- 
tinent." Not a copy has probably ever reached Cape Horn, 
Baffin's Bay, nor Nootka Sound, "throughout" all which 
places, it would feem that the production of the Angular Gram- 
marian of Philadelphia has had an " exteniive circulation.'* ! ! 



The 
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fame editor, with>i*/^r acutencfi, urp his fuperiority 
over 1.INDL.Y MURRAY, becRufc, forfooth ! fie (the editor) i. 
an «« experienced ^teacher." Murray, he averj„ "cannot be > 
««/^ acquainted." &c, &c. It does not appear to have occurred 
to him diat three equaUy, or perhaps more " "pencnced tcachtrs, 
a» we have had occafion to fee, totaUy difler from him, have 
altered the work for reafons ift><<J?/> ^p9jiu, have all had perhaps 
quite as much of the fupport and " recommendauons of particu- 
Ur friends, and have aU, no doubt, thought themfelvcs enutled to 
receive as large a pecuniary compcnfation for their " improve- 
mcnts." ! ! 1 

IIU ftnijirorfumy bic dextrorfum^ unus utrique 
Error, fed variu illudit fartibus omnet, HoR. 

In juftice, however, to fome of the friends of the editor of the 
Philadelphia edition, who gave him written recommendations of it 
for the newfpapers, it fliould be mentioned that they have fince 
honourably laid that bookajfide, and adopted the genuine grammar 
of Murray. 

In confcquence of the merits of the Grammar, as it came, in purity ^ 
ftrom the pen q£ the author, about fifty thoufand copies of the Abridg- 
ment, and thirty-five thoufand o£ the Large Grammar, are fold an-^ 
iraally. The iormer, in the fhort period of eleven years, has pafled 
through twenty-one editions in Englazid,and perhaps twice that num- 
ber in America. The latter, twenty editions in England, and about 
thirty in America. Murray's Grammar is adopted in nearly 
all the Colleges and other Seminaries of education, in both coun- 
tries, as the STANDARD. Evcry Englifh Critic and Reviewer, who 
has mentioned it, has reprefented it as the befk extant. The cele- 
brated Dr. Blair, and Walker, the Lexicographer, (a very « ex- 
perienced teacher**) are among ihofe who have the moft warmly re- 
commended it.— Is it a light matter for American teachers to alter 
filch a work } 

Indeed the fsi€t fliould not, in this place, be withheld from 
the public that the whole of the above mutilated editions have- 
been feeii and examined by Lindlbv Mvilray himfelf, and 
that they have met with his decided difapprobation. Every ra- 
tional mind will agree with him, that " the rights of livin? au- 
thors, and the interefts of Science and Literature, demand the 
abolition of this ungenerous practice ;*' for furely it is not a fmall 
evil that an elementary work which has met with univerfal approba- 
tion, pafled through twenty-eight editions, been adopted as the ftand- 
ard in our Colleges, which has coft the author years of refiedtion 
to bring into fyftem and order, and to make corre^ and har- 
monious in aU its parts, fliould be deranged, mutilated and diftorted 
by the crude and haity variations and additions of an injterefled editor. 
As fome of the editors above alluded to, have endeavoured 
to juftifv themfelves by afliertin^ that even Lindlst Murray 
approved of their different alterations, and have heaped on the ad- 
vertifers much abufe for expofing their contradi^ions, &c. there 
fliaU be adduced at this time an extras of a letter from Lindley 
Murray, which will perhaps* induce them to be more cautious 
in charging C. & Co. with ** vindidive calumny" in future. 



'< I am muefa indebted to CoIUhm tsf Co. for tKe neat and contit 
manner in which they reprint my publications ; and for tlieir care 
and exertions to exhibit the books as thxt wxax pvblisbxo 
BT TflE AUTHOR, and efpecially with has lateft improYements. 
1 ihall make it a point to comntnnicate to them from time to time, 
and as early as poffible, copies of all the new and improved editiont 
of the books. It affords me a peculiar eratificatton to perceive 
that my publications are fo exteniivcly diffufed over my native 
country.'* 

COLIJNS & Co. think it due to the author of this verv vahxable 
Grammar, as well as to the caufe of literature in generu, to make 
known that, although they are at all times enabled to fupply the 
lateft American editions of the real Murray's Grammar, yet they 
are iodifpofeil to monopolize the profits ariling from the iale of a 
book, whofe author would himielf never receive any; and that 
they will therefore, with readinefs, as they have done heretofore, 
furnifh the lateft London 'editions, which they r^ularly receive 
from the author, to any refpedfcable printers, rending in other 
parts of the United States, who will only engage to print them 
handfomely and corre<5lly. 



Thtf folhxuing is a list of COLLINS 6f Co:s edttitms 
of Murray's worhs^ with their prices at retail^ 
and hu the dozen. 

WhOesaU 

ReUul. fer Don. 

Qtnti. Doh* CU. 

I. Firft Book for Children, from 4th £ng. edit. 6 50 

1. An Engiilh Spelling-Book, 9th do. 15 ft 00 

3. An £ngliih Gram, together with the Exercifes 

and Key, 8vo. »nd Edition, 3 00 

4. An Eng. Grammar, Stereotype Edition, aift do. 75 7 50 

5. Eng. Exercifes to the Grammar, 1 6th do. 6af 6 00 

6. A Key to the Engiifii Exercifes, loth do. 6ft| 6 00 

7. An Abridgment of the Gnunmar, 30th do. 25 % 50 
g. Introduaion to the Eng. Reader, 7th do. 6ai 6 00 
9. The EngUfti Reader, 10th do. 75 7 5© 

10. Sequel to the Engliih Reader, 3d do. 87) 9 00 

11. Introduaion an Ledenr Francis, 87^ 9 00 
la. Letteur Francois, ad do. i as i» cx> 
I ^. The Power Of Religion on the Mind, 13th do. 1 00 xo ©• 



ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE TENTH EDITION. 



THE author of this work, and of the books connected with it, 
chinks it is incumbent upon him to make fom« ajfwlogy, for the va« 
'^nations which are to be found in the different editions. The infirm 
ftate of his health ; his numerous occupations; and the ^^ck fuc- 
ceffion of new editions of his Engliih Grammar, Engliih Exercifes, 
and Key to the Exerdfet, prevented him from giving thefe books, 
at an early period of their publication, all the improvements which 
he had contemplated, or which had been occafionally fuggefted to 
him. The fucceifive addhioiuand improvements which thefe works 
have received, and which fometimes occafioned a want of corres- 
pondence amongft thcm^ muft certainly have been productive of in- 
convenience or expenfe, to many perfons who had purchafed the 
earlier editions. This, thougn the author regretted the circumftance, 
was, for the reafons alleged, unavoidable. He muft either have fup- 
prefled the inrprovements entirely, or have inferted them gradually 
as the new emtions appeared : but as he conceived them to be of 
confiderable importance, he could not think it warrantable to omit 
them ; and the approbation of the public has confirmed him in, the 
propriety of this decifion. 

It is with jparticular fatisfaction that the author can now flate, 
that the additions and alterations which he had in view, are com* 
pleted* and are contained in the Stereotype edition of the Granmiar, the 
twelfth of the Ezercifes, and the tenth of the Key ; that thefe editions 
of the books correfpond exactly to one another ; and thac it is his 
intention that, in every future edition of each of them, this cor* 
reibondence IhaU be faithfully preferved. 

ft is indeed poffible, that fome illoftrations or juftification of par. 
ticular rules and pofitions contained^ in the Granunar, may yet be 
neceffary. But if, contrary to expectation, this ihould be the cafe, 
the l>ractical parts of the fjrftem will not be affected by fuch addi- 
tions. The connexion, as it now fubfifts, between the Grammar, 
the Exercifes, and the Key, will remain invariably the fame ; unlcfs 
ibme error, at prefent unobferved, ihould hereafter be difcovered. 

As the types compofing the Grammar have, for a confiderable 
time, been kept (landing; and as the book could not be enlarg- 
ed without advancing its price ; many of the fubfequent improve- 
ments have been nec^arily inferted in appropriate parts of the Ez- 
ercifes, or the Key. References have, however, been made in the 
Grammar, under the correfpondent rules, to the additional notes and 



▼f ABTEKTlfSlflNT. 

illuftratioDs. To this mode of fupplying improvementt, the reader 
wUl have die lefs objection, when he confiders that the Exerdfes 
and the Key are neceflary appendages to the Grammar ; and serve 
to illuftrate and enforce, as well as to extend, its rules and pofitions. 
The three volumes are indeed intimately connected, and conftitute 
one uniform fyftem of Eneliih Grammar. 

To this edition of the Key, the author has fubjoined a copious 
Alphabetical Index to the Grammar, the Exercifes and the Key ; a 
work which, he flatters himfelf, will be generally ufeful ; and par- 
ticularly acceptable to ftudents who have made foBie progrcft in the 
knowledge of grammar. 

H0LD6ATC near YorKi 18084 
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KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

PART U.* 
Orthoorapht. 

CHAP. L 

Containing corrections of the false Orthographt 
arranged under the respective Bades. 

RULE I. 

Grammar^ p. 37. Exercises p. 30. 

It is no great merit to spell properly ; but a great 
defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped his Creator, leaning on the top 
oi\m staff. 

We may place too little, as well as too much, stress 
upon dreams. 

Our manners should be neither ^ro55j nor exces- 
sively refined. 



* A regular explanation of t|)e Exercises in Parsing, would occu- 
py a great portion of this volume ; and, after all, would be of little 
use to the learner : a Key to Part I. is therefore omitted* General 
directions, respecting the mode of Parsing, may be seen in the itvel/^B, 
or any subsequent edition of the Grammar, page ai5. if they are 
carefully studied, they wiU enable the learner to parte all the exer- 
cises. 

B 



:» KEr. 

RULE II* 

Grammar, p. 38. Ezercisefl, p. 31. 

A car signifies a chariot of war, or a sdiall car^ 
■ riage of burden. 

In the names of drug^ and plants, the mistake in 
a word may endanger life. 

Nor uodelightfal is the ceaselen bwm 

To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

The^n of a fish is the limb, by which he balances 
his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a trap is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the 
simple business of making maU. 

RULE III* 

We should subject ovlt fancies to the gorernment 
of reason. 

If thou art seeking for^the living amongst the 
dead, thou weariest thyself in vain. 

If we have denied ourselves sinful pleasures, we 
shall be great gainers in the end. 

We shall XK)t be the happier for possessing talents 
and af9uence, unless we make a right use of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismayed by poverty, 
affiictions, or death. 

RULE IV. 

Grammar, p. 38. Exercises, p. 32. 

It is a great blessing to have a sound mind, unin- 
fluenced by fanciful humours. 

Common calamities, and common blessings, fall 
heavily upon the envious. 

The covieliness of youth are modesty and frank- 
ness ; of age, condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the 
lestroyers of our own peace.. 



ORTHOOKAPHt. 

We may be playful j and yet iDnoceiit ; grave, and 
yet cornipt. It is only from general conduct, that 
our true character can be portrayed. 

\ 

RVLS ▼• 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we 
have in effect annulled his laws. 

By deferring our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows.* 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, were 
not, during their first years of study, permitted to ^ 
ask any questions. 

We all have many failings and lapses to lament 
and recover. 

There is no affliction with which we are visited^ 
that may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has -prohibited many 
things, which the heathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE VI. 

Grammar, p. 39. Exercises, p. 33. 

B£stlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the en- 
joyment of peace, and the performance of our duty. 

The arrows of calumny fall hanniessli/ at the feet 
of virtue. 

The road to the blissftd regions, is as open to the 
peasant as to the king. 

A chilnessy or shivering of the body, generally 
precedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights must 
shine brightly, not dully. 

The silent stranger stood amazM to see 
Contempt of wealth, and tuilful poverty. 

RULE VII. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys that sedate- 
ness of mind which is necessary to discover truth. 



4 KEY. 

All these With eaasdes* pnute his worts behold. 
Both daj and night. 

In all our reasonings, our minds should be sincerely/ 
employed in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are pe- 
culiarly disgraceful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and 
awful service. 

Wisdom alone is truly fair : folly only appears so. 

RULE VIH. 

Grammar, p. 39. Exercises, p. 34. 

The study of the English language is making daily 
advancement. 

A judicious arrangement of studies facilitates im- 
provement. ^ 

To shun tUluremenU is not hard, 

To minds resolv*d, forewarn'd, and well prepar*d. 

RITLE IX. 

Every person and thing connected with self, is apt 
to appear good and desirable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excusable in ig- 
norant, than in well-instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reversible by those of 
men. 

Gratitude is a forcible and active |)rinciple in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, are 
not chargeable upon us. 

We are made to be serviceable to others, as well 
as to ourselves. 

RUIiE X. 

An obliging and humble disposition, is totally 
'inconnected with a servile and cringing humour. 



ORTH06RAPHT. O 

By solacing' the sorrows of others, the heart is 
improved, at the same time that our duty is per* 
formed. 

Labour and expense are lost upon a dronish 
spirit. 

The inadvertences of youth may be excused, but 
knavish tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

RULE XI. 

Grammar, p. 39. Exerciiei, p, 35. 

Love worketh no ill to our neighbour, and is th^ 
fulfilling of the law. 

That which is sometimes expedient, is not always 
so. 

We may be hurtful to others, by our example, as 
well as by personal injuries. 

Where diltgence opens the door of the under- 
standing, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too. 



CHAP. IL 

Containing corrections of the false Orthographit, 
promiscuously disposed. 

BECTIOSr I. 
Exercises, p. 3S. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good. 
^No man can steadily build upon accidents. 

How shall we keep, what deeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprw^ a stronger take. 

Neither time nor misfortunes should erc^e the rc^ 
ynembrance of a friend. 

B 2 



Moderation should preade, baOi in the Hidden 
and the pttrUmr. 

Shall we receive good at the Divine hand^ and 
Aaill we not receive 6vil ? 

In many designs, we may succeed and be miser- 
able. 

We should have sense and virtue enough to recede 
from our demands, when they appear to be unrea- 
sonable. 

All our comforts proceed from the Father of 
Goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceded by a 
universal degeneracy of manners, and a contempt of 
religion. 

His father omitted nothing in bis education, that 
might render him virtuftus and useful. 

The daw in the feble was dressed in pilfered or-' 
namentfi. 

AfaoovT conferredvfiih delicacy, doubles the obli- 
gation. 

They tempted their Creator, and* limited the 
Holy One of Israel. 

The precepts of a good education have often re- 
curred in the time of need. 

We are frequently benefUed by what we have 
dreaded. 

It is no great virtue to live lovinglt/ with good 
natured and meek persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovely cha- 
racter of God, than any religion ever did. 

Without sif^strous views, they are dexterous liiar 
nagers of their own interest. 

Any thing committed to the trust and care of ano? 
ther, is a deposite. 

"Rtttjinuh^d be, and sU tb9t he had madfs 
f7^</ and btbeld ! AXi yira& entirety ^poA* 

It <tes^ve8 our best skiU to inquiare into those rules,. 
7 which we may guide our judgment* 



CUOUS.) ORTHOGRAPHr. 7 

Food, clothing, and habitations, are the rewards 
of industry. 

It' we lai^ no restraint upon our lusts, no cantrot 
upon our appetites and passions, tbey will hurry us 
into guilt and misery. 

An Independent is one who, in religious affairs, 
holds that every congregation is a complete Charch« 

Receive hit countei^ and securely move : 
Jutruxt thy fortune to the Power above* 

Following life in creatures we Jijseaj 
We loGe It in the moment we detect. 

The acJ:non;Ze'6/^g77z^7i^of our transgressionsmust pre- 
cede the forgiveness of them. 

Judicious abridgments often aid the studies of 
youth. 

Szamiae how thy humeitr U incUm^d^ 

And which the riihng pawion of thy mind. 

He falters at the question : 
His fean, ma words* his looks, declare him guilty. 

Calico is a thin cloth made of cotton ; sometimes 
stained with lively colours. 

To promote iniquity in otliers, is nearly the same 
as being the actors of it ourselves. 

Tbeglazier^s business was unknown to the ancients. 

The antecedent J in grammar, is the noun or pro* 
Aoun to which the relative refers. 

SECTION 2. 

Exercises, p. 38. 

Be not afreidii^ the wicked : they are under the 
control of Providence. Consciousness of guilt may 
justly affright us. 

Conv^ to others no intelligence which you would 
be afhamed to avow. 

Many are weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing. 

How many di^nppmntmeni^ have, ioiheif conse- 
quences, saved a man from ruin I 



A well-poized mind makes a cheeTful countenance. 

A certain householder planted a vineyardy but the 
men etnployed in it made ungrateful retuitw. 

Let us show diligence in every laudable under- 
taking. 

Cinnamon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
island of Ceylon. 

A ram will butt with 'his head, though he be 
brought up tame, and never saw the action. 

We perceive a piece of silver in .a badn, when 
water is poured on it, though we could not discover 
it before. 

Virtue embalms the memory of the good. 

The king of Great Britain is a limited monarch ; 
andthe British nation a free people. 

The physician may dispense the medicine, but 
Providence alone can bless it. 

In many pursuits^ we embark with pleasure, ^d 
land sorrowfully. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, are of indispen- 
sable use, both to the earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best con- 
dition, when there is the least noise or buzz in it. 

The roughnesses^ found on our entrance into the 
paths of virtue and learning, grow smoother as we 
advance. 

That which was once the most beautiful spot of 
Italy, covered with palaces, embellished by princes, 
and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to show 
bUt ruins. 

Battering rams were anciently used to beat down 
the walls of a city. 

Jockey signifies a man who rides horses in a race • 
or who deals in horses. x 

The harmlessness of many animals, and the enjoy- 
ment which they have of life, should plead for them 
against cruel usage. 

We may be very busy, to no useful purpose^ 
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We cannot plead in abatement of our gpuilt, that 
we are ignorant of our duty. 

G^nine charity^ how liberal soever it may be, 
wili neveT^empoverish ourselves. If we sow sparingly, 
ire shall reap accordingh/. 

However disagreeable^ we must resolutely perform 
our duty. 

A fit of sickness is often a kind chastisement and 
discipline^ to moderate our affections for the things of 
this life. 

It 16 a happiness to young persons, when they are 
preserved from the snares of the world, as in agar* 
den enclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valuable possessions, 
are obtained at small expense. 

Incense signifies perfumes exhaled by fire, and 
madoAise of in religious ceremonies. 

True happiness is an enemy to pomp and noise. 

Few reflections are more distressing^ than those 
which we make on our own ingratitude. 

There is an inseparable connexion between piety 
and virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complexion^ which have 
not sprung from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn ourselbesj we are en- 
countered with sensible demonstrations of a Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot allege 
any colour of ignorance, or want of instruction. 

SECTIOIf 3. 

There are more cultivators of the earth, than of 
their own hearts. 

Man is encompassed with dangers innumerable. 

War is attended with distressful and desolating 
effects. It is confessedly the scourge of our angry 
passions. 

The earth is the Lord's, and Hxq fulness thereof. 
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The harvest trufy is plenteom, but the labourers 
are few. 

Tte greater our incitements to evil, the greater 
will be our victory and reward. 

We should not encourage persons to do what they 
believe to be wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes j which are 
both equally blamable. 

We should continually have ihegoeU in our view, 
which would direct us in the race. 

The^oo^were forced open, and the prisoners set 
free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitable donors^ 
when our gifts proceed from selfish motives. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that lead 
to life eternal. 

Integrity leads us straight forward, disdaining all 
doublings and crooked paths. 

Licentiousness and crimes pavp the way to ruin. 

Words are the comUers of wise men, but the 
money of fools. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a mirror of ancient 
faith in early youth. 

Meekness controls our angry passions : candour, 
our severe judgments. 

He is not only a descendant from pious ancestors, 
but an inheritor too of their virtue*. 

A dispensary is the place where medicines are 
dispensed: 9,' dispensatory is a book in which the 
composition of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisite 
in testamentary executors. 

To he faithful among the faithless, argues great 
strength of principle. 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or 
unnatural protuberances on the face of the earth. 

In some places the sea encroaches upon the land ; 
In others, the land upon tlie sea. 
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Philosophers agreed in despising riches, as the 
encumbrances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberies zni piracies. 

Fishes increase more than beasts or birds, as ap- 
pears from their ntanerous spawn* 

The pyramids of Egypt have stood more than 
three thousand years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not et^orced 
by example. ^ 

• How has kind Heav*n adorn'd the happy land, 
And 8catter*d blessings with a votutefitl hand. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
inflames' his crimes. 

A witty and humx>ro%is vein has often produced 
enemies* 

Neither pleasure nor business should engross our 
time and affections ; proper seasons should be allotted 
for retirement. 

It is laudable to inquire before we determine. 

Many have been visited with aflMctions^ who have 
not profited by them. 

We may be successful, and yet disappointed. 



SECTION 4. 

Exercises, p. 42. 

The experience of want enhances the value of 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions stiffly, is no evidence of their 
truth, or of our moderation. 

Hoarhound has been famous for its medicinal 
qualities : but it is now little used. 

The wicked are often insnared in the trap which 
they lay for others. 

It is hard to say what diseases are curable : they 
are all under the guidance of Heaven. ^ 

Instructers should not only be skilful in those 
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scieoces which they teacih; but have skiU iathe 
method of teachi.ig, and patience in the practice. 

Science strengUieng and enlarges the minds of men. 

A steady mind may receive counsel; but there is 
no hold on a chaingeable humour* 

We may inure ourselves by custom, to bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. 

Excessive merriment is the parent of grief. 

Air is sensible to the touch by its motion, and by 
its resistance to bodies moved in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the cloak of malice. 

To j&roc^Me. virtue is the sure way to love it. 

Many things are pkmsible in theory, which fail 
in practice. 

Learning and knowledge must be attained by slow 
d^rees : and are the reward only of diligence and 
|>atience. 

We should study to Wve peaceably with all m^. 

A soul that can Mun/y death defy. 
And count it nature's /riv«£jfe to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is - 
also conducive to our present felicity. 

Let not the sternness of virtue affright us ; she will 
soon become amiable. 

The spaeiwi firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal aky. 
And spangled heav'ns, a tbining^ fnmt^ 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind : it super- 
sedes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of mi ad 
vocate to intercede for us. 

We ought not to consider the increase of another's 
reputation, as a diminution of our own. 
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The rheumatism is a painful distemper, supposed 
to proceed from acrid humours. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to 
stadj behaviour rather than virtue. 

The peasant^ s cainn contains as much content as 
the sovereign's palace. 

True valour protects the feeble, and humbles the 
oppressor. 

David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valiant 
man. 

Prophecies and miracles procMvied Jesus Christ 
to be Saviour of the world. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savoury mess of pot- 
tage. 

A regular and virtuous education, is an inestimable 
blessing. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
Act weU your part ; there, all the bouour lies. 

The rigour of monkish discipline often conceals 
great depravity of heart. 

We should recollect, that hovrevev favourable we 
maybe to ourselves, we are rigor<msly examined by 
others* 

SECTION 5. 

Exercises, p. 44. 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, ho- ' 

nourable. 

Rumour often tells false tales- 
Weak minds are ruffled by trifling things. 
The cabbage tree is very common in the Caribbee 

islands^ where it grows to a prodigious height. 
Visit the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the naked. 
His smiles and tears are too artificial to be relied 

on. 

C 
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The most essential virtues of a Christian, are love 
to God, and benevolence to man. 

We should be cheerful withovtt levity. 

A calendar signifies a register of the year ; and a 
calender^ a press in which clothiers smootib their 
cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sxire palKatices of sor- 
row. 

Chamomile is an odoriferous plant, and possesses 
considerable medicinal virtues. 

The gaiety of youth should be tempered by the 
precepts of age. 

Certainty, even on distressful occasions, is some- 
times more eligible than suspense. 

Still green with bajs each ameient altar 8Canda» 
Above the reach ot sacriltgious hands. 

The most acceptable sacrifice^ is tteit of a contrite 
and humble heart. 

We are accountable for wTiatever we patronise 
in others. 

It marks a savage disposition, to torture animals, 
to make them smart and agonize^ for our diversion. 

The edge of clothe where it is closed by compli- 
cating the threads, is called the selvage. 

Souchong tea and Turkey coffee were h\s favourite 
beverage ; chocolate he seldom drank. 

The guilty mind cannot avoid many melancholy 
apprehensions. 

If we injure others, we must expect retaliation. 

Let every man be fwWy persuaded in his own mind. 

Peace and honour zxe the sheaves of virtue's harvest. 

The black earth, every where obvious on the sur- 
face of the ground, we call mould. 

The Roman /?o«^i/f claims to be .the supreme head 
of the church on earth. 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, and occa- 
sions a disrelish for plain fare. 
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The consciqus receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander, the conqueror of the world, was^ in 
fact, a robber, and a murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Creator ^ but the 
Kuler and Preserver of the world. 

Honest endeaxfovrs^ if persevered in, wilL finally 
be successful. 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr; he who 
suffers for it, is a confessor. 

In the paroxysm of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a Ufe of repenta§ce. 

The mist which envelops many studies, is dissi- 
pated when we approach them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a hoarseness^ 
or by viscous phlegm. 

The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the 
meat, are called the dessert. 

We traversed the floweri/ fields, till the falling 
dews admonished us to return. 

SECTION 6. 

Exerciies, p. 48. 

There is frequently a worm at the root of our 
most flourishing condition; 

The stalk of tr^ is tough, and not fragile. 

The roof is vaulted, and distils fresh water from 
every part of it 

Our imperfections are discernible by others, when 
we think they are concealed. 

They think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. 

True critkism is not a captious, but a liberal art. 

Integrity is our best defence against the evils of 
life. 

No circumstance can license evil, or di^ense with 
the rules of virtue. 
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We may be ciphers in*the world's estimation, 
whiirt we are advancing our own and others' value. 

The path of virtue is the path of peace. 

A diphthong is the caalition of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However /omW^ our temptations, they maybe 
resisted, 

I acknowledge my transgression ; and my sin is 
ever before me. 

The college of cardinals are the electors of the 
pope. • 

He had no colourable excuse to palliate his conduct. 

Thy bumarous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot. 

If we are so conceited as ohstinatebj to reject all 
advice, we must expect a dereliction of friends* 

Chronology is the science of compvHng and ad- 
justing the periods of time. 

In groves we live, and Ue on mossy beds, 

By cryttal streams, that murmur through the meads. 

It is a secret cowardice which induces us to com- 
pliment the vices of our superiors, to a{q[>iaud the 
libertine^ and laugh with the profome* 

The lark each morning waked me with her spright- 
Iff lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two species of the 
lilf/. 

We owe it to our visiters as well as to ojarselves^ 
to entertain them with useful and sensUile conyeTsar 
tion. 

Sponsors are those who become suiBties for the 
children's education in the Christian faith. 

The warrior^s fame is often purchased by the 
blood of thousands. 
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Hope exKlaraies the mind, and is tiie grand eUxir^ 
under all tlie evils of life. 

The incense of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
duty, and honours o^ benefactor^ perfumes fuid re- 
gales ourselves. 
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PART III. 

SriTTAX. 

f 

CHAPTER I. 

Qontaiaing corrections ofthefahe Syntax, arrang- 
ed under the Rules* 



RULE I. 
Grammar^ p. 189. Exerciaes, p.' 48. 

Disappointments sink the heart of man ; but 
the renewal of hope gives consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, 
hide malice and insincerity. ^f~■ ■ 

He dares not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contain forty potmds of 
flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches was totally 
unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
apd* Ireland, does not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delights 
some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

So much ability and merit is seldom found. 

In the conduct of Pannenio, a mixture of wisdom 
and folly was very conspicuous. 
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Hq is an author of more credit than Plutarch, or 
any other, that writes lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious ^re generally talkative. 

Great pains have been taken to reconcile the 
parties. 

I am sorry to say it, but there were more equivo- 
cators than one. 

The sincere are aiwajns esteemed. 

Have the goods been sold to advantage? and didst 
thou embrace the proper season ? ^ 

There are many occasions in life, in which silence 
and simplicity are true wisdom. 

The generous never recount minutely the actions 
they have done ; nor the prudent, those they will do. 

He needs not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, 
matters, and persons, tvastahe ordered according to 
the king's direction. 

In him jv($$ happily blended true dignity with 
softness of manners. 

ThiB support of so many of Ins relations,' rvas a 
heavy tax upon his industry ; but thou knowest, he 
paid it cheerfully. 

What avail the best sentiments, if persons do not 
Mve siiitably to them ? 

""Reconciliation was ofR^^red, on conditions as mo- 
derate as were consistent with a permanent unions 

Not one of them whom thou seest clothed in pur- 
pTeV is completely happy. 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful 
actions, was diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that 
<rf the operations of nature, is without limit. 

In tain oar flocks and fields increase our store. 
When our abnodance maAes m wkh for more.. 

Thou sbnuidia love 4by .neighbour ac sincerely as 
thou ^i^efi^ibya^ < 
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Hast thou no better reason f<»* censurii^ llrf 
friend &ijd companion ? 

TboQ, who art the Author and Bestower of life, 
canst doubtless reslore^it also : but whether thou 
wiU please to restore it, or not, that thou only knowest. 

** O thou my vokt iiupire. 
Who toudiM Isaiah's haUowed lips witli fire. 
** H^to Utubedst or t&dst Umd>r 

Accept these grateful tears : for thee they flow; 
For thee 'fchat ever felt another's wo. 
« /)«&*/«/." 

Tust to thy word, in cv'ry thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might l^ear. 



T^foUomng examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under Rvhti u 

Cirammar. p. 190. Exercises, p, 50. 

1« Ta do unto all men, as we would that they, in 
rimilfu^ circumstances, should do unto us, constitutes 
the great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's o^fisure, to be ashamed 
of the practice of precepts which the heart approve 
and embraces, marks a feeble and imperfect chflr. 
racter« 

The erroneous opinions which we form concern* 
ing happiness and misery, give rise to ail the mis- 
taken and dav^erous passions that embroii x>ur life. 

To live soberly, righteouslyt and piously, is re- 
quired of all men. . 

That it is our duty to promote the piirity of our 
minds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow- 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him that 
made us, admits not ^ any doubt in a rational and 
well-informed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, ta.ezerctse be- 
nevolence towards othersi to cultivate piety towarcb 
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God, are the Bare means of bee<»]iiiip peaceful and 
happy. ^ 

It is an important truth, that religion, vital reli- 
gion, the reUgion of the heart, is the most power- 
ful auxiliary of reason, iri waging war with the 
passions, and promoting that sweet composure which 
constitutes the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs 
iminjured, of a sound understanding, of Mends and 
compamons, is often overlooked ^ though it would 
be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserve it as much as ourselves. 

All that makes a figure op the great theatre of the 
world, the employments of the busy, the enter- 
prises of the ambitious, and the exploits of the war- 
like ; the virtues which/tmn the happiness, and the 
crimes which occ<moii the misery of mimkind; ori- 
ginate in that silent and secret recess of thought, 
which is hidden from every human eye. 

2. If the privileges \o which he has an undoubted 
right, and whiehhe has lopg enjoyed, shoiddnow be 
wrested from him, it would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, 
and they are similar to those which were some time 
i^o brought from Africa. • 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind. 
And wilt tioM never be to Heav^ resign*a f 

3. When two substantives come together, and 
do not signify the same thing, the^r^^ <^them must 
be ill the genitive case. 

Such is the constitution of men, that virtue, how- 
ever it may be neglected for a time, will ultimately 
be acknowledged and respected. 

4. The crown of virtue are peace and honour. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment was contro*- 

versy. 



"Ife dcitroyMt 



Or won to ^hit may work hk utter loili 
All this will leon foUofTt 
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Skall tremble, he descending. 

RULE II. 

Grammar, p. 143. Exercises, p. 52, 

Idleness and ignorance ara the parents of maiqr 
vices. 

Wisdom, virtue^ h^pjpiiiefls, dwell with the golden 
mediocrity. 

In unity ccmsisi the welfare and aeeunty of ei^ry 
•odety. 

Time and tide waii for no man. 

HispoliteDefisand gooddiiepoBitioniaer^y onfidhire 
of their effect^ entirely changed. 

Patience and <filigrace, l&e faitfay retnooe moun- 
tains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poos apparel, escel 
pride and ignorance under costly attire* 

The .planetary system, boundless ^ace, and the 
immense ocean, igfect ttie mind with sensations of 
astonishment 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities may 
involve rel^ious tenets, canstiMe tbeessenoe of true 
religicm. 

Religion and virtue,, our best support and highest 
honour, corner on the mind principles of noble in- 
dependence. 

What signify the counsel and care of preceptors, 
when youdi tfa|nk they have no need of assistance? 

The examples wkichfoUow are suited to the notes and 
observations under rule ii. 

Grammar^ p. 114. JSs^rcjief* p. $3. 

1. Much do human pride and selfcomplac^cy 
require correction. 

Luxurious Mving, and high pleasures, beget a 
languor and satiety that destroy ail enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifle sentiments of de- 
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pendence on otir Creator : lefvity and attachment to 
worldly pleasures, rf^^froy the sense of gratitude to 
him. 

2. Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, 
produces great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, was written, many years ago, for my 
own private satisfaction. 

, Ttiat great senator, in concert with several other 
eminent persons, was the projector of the revolu- 
tion. 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus- 
toms and manners, was strangely misrepresented. 

Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, corners 
' great influence and respectability. Butlyiowledge^ 
with wealth united, if virtue iis^ wanting, has a very 
limited influence, and is often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like some re- 
nowned critics of our owu, has furnidied most de- 
cisive proofs, that he knew not the characters of the 
Hebrew langu£^e. v 

The buildings of the institution have been en- 
larged ; the expense of which, added to the in- 
creased price of provisions, renders it necessary to 
advance the terms of admission. 

One, added to nineteen, makes twenty,— Better 
thus : one and nineteen make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror,^// his mind ! 

8. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, 
must share the blame of this business amongst t/ou. , 

My sister "and I, as well as ray brother, are daily 
employed in our respective occupations. 

RtTLE III. 
Grammar, p. 146. Exercises, p. 54. 

Man's happiness, or misery, i5, in a grea.t measure, 
. put into his own hands. 
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MbB is not sudi amachioe as a clock or a WBtcii, 
wUch moves merely as it is moved 

Despifie no infirmity of mind or body, nor any con- 
dition of life : for it is, perhaps, to be your own lot.* 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing that 
betrays inattention or ill-humour, is certainly criminal. 

There are many faults in spelling, which neither 
analogy nor pronunciation yw5^(/?^5. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, 
affects us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the uttering, 
^ or the hearing of certain words, that constitutes the 
" worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, or a captious 
and contradictious spirit, is capable of imbittering 
domestic life, and of setting friends at variance. 

Tke/ollowing sentences exemplify the notes and obser- 
vations under rule hi. 

Grammar, p. I46L Bxercises, p. 54. 

1. Eidier thou or I am greatly mistaken, in our 
judgment on this subject 

I or thou art the person who must undertake the 
business proposed. 

% One or both of the scholars, were present at the 
transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered ; 
but neither the captain, nor the sailors, were saved. 

Whether one person or more than one, were con- 
cerned in the business, does not yet appear. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of this , 
life, Afloe choked the seeds of virtue in many a pro- 
mising mind. 

RULE IV. 
Grammar, p. 147. Exercises, p. 55. 

The people rejoice in that which should give them 
sorrow. 
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The flock, and not the fleece, isj or ought to be, 
the object of the shepherd's care. 

The court has just ended, after having sat through 
the trial of a very long cause. 

The. crowd was so great, that the judges with 
difficulty made their way through it. 

I'he corporation of York consists of a mayor, 
aldermen, and a common council. 

TTie British parliament t5 composed of king, lords, 
and commons. 

When the nation complains^ the rulers should listen 
to its voice. 

In the days of youth^ the multitude eagerly jptfrsize 
pleasure as their chief good. 

The church has no power to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. 

The meeting has established several salutary re- 
gulations. 

The council /i;^^notun|nimou6, and ^^e;^ separated 
without<5oming to any determination. 

The fleet are all arrived and moored in safety. 

These people draw near to me with their mouth, 
and honour me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 

The committee were divided in their sentiments, 
and they have referred the business to the general 
meeting. 

The committee was very full when this point was 
decided ; and its judgment has not bew^alled in 
question. ^^ 

Why does this generation wish forgreater evidence, 
when so much is already given. 

The remnant of the people was persecuted with 
great severity. 

Never was any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewish nation. 

D 
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The flhoal of herrings nnu of au fmineiue exfteat 
No fiociety is cbu^ble widi the dinpproTed 
miflcoiiduct of particoliur membefs. 

( BULB V. 

Grammar, p. 148. fixerciees, p. 57. 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these 
q^rtsmen, as in the beasts wkUh they sometimes 
hunt, and by which they are sometimes bunted. 

They rvho seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no 
beauty, but in the colour of his species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses q[>rinkle them towards heaven, in the s^ of 
Pharaoh ; and they shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which $»as with 
her in the house, and put it upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth 
that has lost his life^ by this means. ' 

The fair sex» wjbose t^k is not to mingle in the 
labours of public life» hMe their own part jassigned 
thein to act. 

The Hercules ship of war foundered at sea ; she 
overset, and lost most of her men. x 

Hie mind of man cannot be lopg without some 
food to nourish the activity of its thoughts. 

What is the reason that our language is less refined 
than that of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

I do not think any one should incur censure for 
being tej^r of his reputation. 

Thou^Mio hast been a witness of the fact, canst 
give an account of it. 

In religious concerns, or those which are conceived 
to be such, every man must stand or fall by the de- 
cision of the Great Judge. 

Something like what has been here pranised, is 
the conjecture of Dryden. 



Thou great Ft^e Caii«e« least undei^t^od ( 

Wboal! my seme coniBn'd 
To know bot this that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &c. 
« Conjmedst or iUdst cmJuu /" ** Gawit or J&dst^y 

What art thoo, speak, that, on designs unknown. 
While others sleep, thus range the qunp alone. 
•* Raagtit or dost ranged 

ThefoUonAng examples a$'€ ade^ed to the notes and 
observations under rule y. 

Orammar, p. 149. fixereises, p. 58. 

1. Whoever entertains suob an opiclon, juda;e6 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world often choke the growth of 
virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictioni^ however disagi*ee« 
able, often improve us. 

2. Moses was the meekest man that we read of in 
the Old Testament. 

Humility is o|ie of the fiost amiable virtues thai 
we can possess. 

They are the same persons that assisted tis yester 



The mei^and things that he has studied have not 
improved his morals. 

3. ffow beautiful soever they appear, they have 
no real merit. 

. In what light soever we view him, his conduct 
will bear inspection. 

On which side soever they are contemplated, they 
appf^ar to advantage. 

How much soever he might despise the maxims of 
the king's administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject* 

4. Which of those two persons has most distin- 
. guished Imnself ? 
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None more impatiently suflfdr injuries^ ibui thef/ 
who are mos^ forward in doing them/ 

5. He would not be persuaded that I was not 
greatly in fault 

These ccMnmendations of his children, appear to 
have been made iaa manner which is in son^e re- 
spects injudicious : or, appear to be in some respects, 
injudicious. 

6. He instructed and fed the crowds that sur- 
rounded him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active go- 
vernors, that Ireland had enjoyed for several years. 

He wa£ the ablest ministek* that James ever pps- 
sessed. 

The court, which gives currency to manners, ought 
to be exemplary. 

I am happy in the friend who7n I have long proved. 

7. The child that we have just seen, is wholesome- 
ly fed, and not injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, that destroys without 
pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him, he could never 
regain the favour of Nero, n'hose name* was but an*- 
other word for cruelty. 

Flattery, the nature of which is to deceive and be- 
tray, should be avoided as the poisonous adder. 
Which of those men came to his assistance ? 

9. The kingf who had never before committed so 
unjust an action, dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry. 

There are in the empire of China, milliojis of 
people^ whose support is derived almost entirely from 
rice. 

10. His continual endeavours to serve us, notwithr: 
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standing oor Ingratitude, are remarkable. Or — ^It in 
remarkable that he is cmtirmaliy endeawmring to 
jserve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

His assertion, though paradoxical^ is indisputaWy 
true. 

11. Ah! unhappy thou who art deaf to the calb 
of duty and of honour. 
Oh ! happy t^^ surrounded with so many blessings. 

BULE vi. 

^Si^mmar, p. 15S. Exercises, p. 60* 

We are dependent on each other's assistance : who 
is there that can subsist by himself? 

If he will not hear his best friend, n;Ao shall be 
s^nt to admonish him ? 

They, to whom much is given, will have much to 
answer for. 

^ It is not to be expected that they, who^ in early 
life, have been dark and ^ceitful, should afterwards 
become fair and ingenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons whom we ought to love arid re- 
spect, and to whom we ought to be grateful. 

The persons, whom conscience and virtue support, 
may smile at the caprices of fortuncr 

From the character of those with whom you asso- 
ciate, your C)wn will be estimated. 

That is the student to whom 1 gave the book, and 
n;Ao, I am persuaded, deserves it. 

1 . Of whom were the aFticles bought ? Of a mer- 
cer ; him who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present'? Yes, 
both he and his clerk. 

To whom was the money paid ? To the meicer and 
his clerk. 

Who counted it? Both the clerk and he^ 
D2 
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RITLB VII. 

dammar, p. 155. Bxercises, p. 61. 

I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt 
that fientimenty and maintain the propriety of such 
measures. Or — that I, who adopt that sentiment^ 
and maintain^ &c. 

Thou art a friend that has often relieved me, and 
that has not deserted me now in the time of peculiar 
need. Or — Thou /who hast often relieved me, and 
who hast not J &c. 

I am the man who approves of wholesome disci- 
plinOy and who recommends it to others ; but I am 
not a person who promotes useless severity, or who 
objects to milAand generous treatment. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who possesses 
bright parts, but who has cultivated them but little. 

Thou art he who breathes, on the earth with the 
breath of spring, and who covers it with verdure 
and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teaches thee to pro- 
fit, and who leads thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who didst choose Abrahain, and 
broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldeei?. 
Or— ^TAou who didst choose Abraham^ &c. 

RULE VIII. 

Gramnmr, p. lJf6. EsE^rclses, p. 61. 

This kind of indulgence softens and injures the 
mind. . . ^ 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have been 
playing these two hours. 

That -sort of favours did real injury, under the 
appearance of kindness. 

'Hie chasm made by the earthquake was twenty 
feet broad, and one hundred fathoms in depth. 
. How many sorrows, should we avoid, if we M'ere 
uot industrious to make them ! 

He sa^v one person or more than one, enter the 

Tden. 



Tke exan^s which foUaWi are suited to the notes 
and observations under rule viii. 

Cirammar, p. 156. Exerciae>, p. 62. 
1. ADJECTIVB PROHrOUNSk 

1. Charles was extravagant, and, by this means^ 
became poor and despicable. 

It was by that ungenerous means that he obtained 
his end. 

Industry is the means of obtaining competency. 

Though a promising measure, it is a means which 
I cannot ad(>pt. 

This person embraced every opportunity to dis- 
play his talents ; and by this means rendered him- 
self ridiculous. 

Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet ; and 
by these means obtained property and reputation^ 

2. Religion raises men above themselves; irre- 
ligion sinks them beneath the brutes: this^ binds 
them down to a poor pitiable speck of perishable 
earth ; that^ opens to them a prospect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, 
than in the first two winter ones : but it makes a 
much greater show upon the earth in ^^^^^ than in 
those; because there is a much slower evaporation. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of very different characters. 
The one rules his people by laws to which they con- 
sent ; the other, by his absolute will and power : 
that is called freedom, this^ tyranny. 

3. Each of them, in his turn, receives the benefits 
to which he is entitled. 

My counsel to each of you is, that he make it 
his endeavour to come to a friendly agreement. 

By discussing what relates to each particular, in 
its order, we shall better understand the sulyect. 
■ Every person, whatever be his station, is bound, 
by the duties of morality and religion* 
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E viery leaf; every twig, every drop of vTBier, teems 
with life. 

Every man's heart and temper are productive of 
much inward joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or his 
fpily disgusts us. 

Every man and every woman was numbCTed.* 
' Neither of those men seems tQ have any idea, that 
his opinions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reign within, we 
are always least in hazard from without : every per- 
son, and every occurrence, is beheld in the most 
livDurable light. 

On each side of the river was there the tree of life* 

II. A.DJECT1VE8. 

4. She reads properlf/, writes very neath/y and 
X^omposes accurately. 

He was extremely pro^ai,- and his property is 
now nearly exhausted. 

They generally succeeded; for they lived c<m^ 
formably to the rules of prudence. 

We may reason very dearly^ and exceeding 
^ronglyy without knowing that there is such a thing 
as a syllogism. 

He had many virtues^ and was exceedingly, be-^ 
loved. 

The amputation was exceedingly well performed, 
and saved the patient'^ life. 

*The copulative eonjunctiefi, in this instance, makes no difkrencc 
with regard to the verb. All the men and women are referred to 
WparateTy and individually : the verb must therefore have the same 
construction as it has in this sentence : ** Every one of the men and 
Women •woj nombered.*' The subject may be further illustrated, by 
the following sentences j " Every good gift, and every perfect gift, « 
from above, and comeiit down from the Father of Ughts**' « It Ks>th« 
Migin^ cause of every reproach and distre^ which kaj attended, the 
government." Junius. — This construction forms an exception t0 
Uie second Rule of Syntax. 

AhorfiCT exception to this seeo»d ruk, is, when » tfopi^ative con* 
{unction connects two or morenounft, which reter tcthe same p«^r>i0ii 
T thing : as, '* That able scholar and critic Ji^at been eminently useiul.*^ 



He canie agreeaUy to bis promise, and conducted 
lujinself suitably to the occasion. 

He flpeaks yery ftuentlyy and reads excellent b/ ; but 
he does not think very coherently. 

He behaved himself submissively, and was ex* 
ceedingly careful not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted them- 
selves exceeding inAhcveeily. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceedingly 
upright : and is likely to be a very useful member of 
the community. 

The conspiracy was the mere easily discovered, 
from its being known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he 
could 710^ aMrm more strongly than he did. 

He was 50 deeply impressed with the subject, that 
few could speak more nobly upon it 

We may credit his testimony, for he says expressly, 
that he saw the transaction. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thy 
frequent infirmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hope 
for a speedy and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitable 
to their circumstances. 

Confortnable to their vehemence of thought, was 
their vehemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are likely 
to take the earliest and deepest root. ^ 

A disposition so amiable Avill secure universal re- 
gard. 

Virtues so distinguished seldom occur. 

5. It is easier to build two chimneys than to main- 
tain one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse \ which run^ tho 
faster the less weight it carries. 
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TtepkaiurM of the imdentaadii^ zie preGsnible 
to those of the imaj^ioation, or of een^e. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the sireetesi yoke 
in the grove. ^ 

The Most High balh created us for his glory, and 
our own happiness. 

Hie Supreme Being is the wisest, the mo^pamer- 
ful, and the best of beings. 

6. Virtue confers supreme dignity on man ; dnd 
should be his chief desire. 

His assertion was better founded than that of his 
opponent ; nay, the words of the latter were not true* 

His woi^ is nfell executed; his lurotber's still better; 
and his father's the best of all. 

He gave a full and sincere proof of true fHendsbip. 
Or — He gave the strongestprtfof of warm und genuine 
friendship. 

7. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove flie 
likeliest of all to succeed. Or^-prove more likely 
than any other to succeed. 

He is the stronger of the two, but not the nAser. 

He spoke with so much propriety, that 1 under- 
stood hifn the best of all who spoke on the subject. 
Or — better than any other who spoke on the subject 

Eve w^ fairer than any of her daughters. 

8. He spoke in a manner distinct enough lo be 
heard by the whole assembly. Or — He spoke dis* 
Hnctly enough to be heard by the whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a pair of new shoeSf and 
a pair of new gloves : he is the servant of a rich old 
man. 

The first two in the row are cheny-tr^s, the other 
two are pear-trees. 
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\ 

RVLE IX. 
Uraannrt p. ItB. Bwrciaet, p. «8. 

Fixe, air, eaitii^ and water, are the four elemente 
of philosophers. 

Reason was given to man to ccHitrol his pasnons. 

We have wiuun us an intelligent principle, dis- 
tind from the body and firom matter. 

Man is the noblest work of the creation. 

ne wisest and the best men sometimes commit 
errors. 

Beware of drunkenness : it impairs the understand- 
ing ; wastes the estate ; destroys reputation ; consumes 
the body ; and renders a man of the brightest parts 
a common jest of the meanest clown. 

He is a much better writer than reader. 

The kiiig has conferred on him the title of duke- 
There are some evils of life, which equally afiect 
the prince and the people. 

We nmst act our part with constancy, though the 
reward of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under the trial of our virtue. 

Virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such 
qualities honour the nature of man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends its 
influence over so much of the outward conduct, as 
to form a great and material part of the character. 

J profligate man is seldom or never found to 
be a good husband, a good father, or a beneficent 
neighbour. 

Thie charity is not a meteor, which occasionally 
glares ; but a luminary, which, in its orderly and 
regular course, dispenses a benignant influence. 

The/ottowing sentences exempltfy the notes and ob- 
senoations tmder ritlb ix. 

Grammar, p. 168. Exereises, p. 67. 

1. He has been much censured for condudting 
himself with little attention to hia business. 
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So bold a breach of order, called for a little seve- 
rity in punishing the offender. 

His error was accompanied with so little contrition 
and candid acknowledgment, that he found few per- 
sons to intercede for him. 

There were so many mitigating circumstances 
attending his misconduct, particularly that of -his 
open confession, that he found a few friends who were 
disposed to interest themselves in his favour. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own ob- 
stinacy, few persons pitied him. 

2. The fear of shame, and the desire of approba- 
tion, prevent many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and 
a generous principle. 

He was fired with the desire of doing something, 
though he knew not yet, with distinctness,, either the 
end or the means. 

3. At the worst, I could but incur a gentle repri- 
mand. 

At the best, his gift was but a poor offering, when 
we consider his estate. 

RULE X. 

Grammar, p. 169. Cxerciaes, p. 87. 

My ancestor's virtue is not mine. 

His brother's offence will not condemn him. 

I will not destroy the city for ten's sake. 

Nevertheless, Asa's heart was perfect with the 
Lord. 

A mother's tenderness and ^, father's care, -are na- 
ture's gifts for man's advantage. 

A man's manners frequently influence his fortune. 

Wisdom's precepts form the good mxm's interest 
and happiness. 

They slew Yams, Am that was mentioned before. 
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They slew Varus, who was he that I mentioned 
before. 

Tie following examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under rule x. 

Grammar, p. 170. Eicercises, p. 63. 

1. It was the mew, womeny and children's lot, to 
suffer great calamities. Or — It was the lot of Sec. 

Peter^ John, and Andrew's occupation, was that 
of &hermen. Or — The occupation of Peter, &c. 

This measure gained the king^Sj as well as the 
people's approbation. 

Not only the counsel and attorney's, but the 
judge's, opinion also favoured hjs cause. Or — counsel 
and attorney's opinion, but the judge's also, &c. 

2. And he cast himself down at Jesus' s feet. 
Moses's rod was turned into a serpent. 

For Herodias's sake, his brother Philip- s wife. 
If ye suffer for righteousness' sake, happy are je. 
Ye should be subject for conscience' sake. 

"" 3. They very justly condemned the semseless and 
extravagant conduct of the Prodigal, as he was called. 
They implicitly obeyed the imperious mandates of 
him whoin they called their protector, 

4. I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler. ' 

The silk was purchased at Brown's the mercer 
and haberdasher. 

The tent of lorcLFeversham the general. 

This palace hadSeen the grand suUan Mahomet's. 

I will not for David thy father's sake. 

He took refuge at the governor's, tlie king's re- 
presentative. 
' Whose works are these ? They are Cicrro's, tlie 
most eloquent of men. 

E 
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5. The government of the world is not left to 
ekance. 

She married the brother of my sofCs mfe. Or — my 
iorCs brother-in-law* 

This house belongs to the partner of my wife*s 
brother* 

It was necessary to have the adoice both ^the 
physician and the surgeon. 

The extent of the king of England's prerc^ive is 
sufficiently ascertained. 

6. This picture of the king does not much re- 
semble him. 

These pictures of the Mng^s were sent to him from 
Italy. Or — These pictures belonging to the kingy &c. 

Tliis estate of the corporation is much encum- 
bered. 

That is the eldest son of the king of England. • 
Or— 7%^ king of England^ s eldest son. 

7. What can be the cause of the parliatnent^s neg- 
lecting so important a business ? 

Much depends on this rulers being observed. 

The time of William^ s making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 

It is very probable that this assembly was called, 
to clear some doubt which the king had, about the 
lawfulness of the Hollanders^ throwing off the mo- 
narchy of Spain, and withdrawing^ entirely, their 
allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we 
shall presently be sensible of the melody* s suffering. 

Such will ever be the effect otyovtVs associating 
with vicious companions. ♦ 

BCLE XI* 

Grammar, p. 175. Exercises, p. 70. 

They whwn opulence has made proud, and whom 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple plea- 
lures of nature. 
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You have leasoa to dread his wrathi which one 
day will destroy you both. 

W^m have I reason to love so much as this friend 
of my youth? 

Youy who were dead, hath he quickened. 

JFh&m did they entertain so freely ? 

The man whom he raised from obscurity, is dead. 

You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth. 

Him and them we know, but who are you ? 

Her that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom did they send to hhn on so important an 
errand? 

That is the friend whom you must receive cor- 
dially, and fi;^^ you cannot esteem too highly. 

£te invited my brother and me to see and examine 
his library. 

Him who committed the ofience, you should cor- 
rect, not me who am innocent. 

We should fear and obey the Author of our being[, ^ 
even Him who has power to reward or punish us 
for ever. . 

Them whom he had most injured, he had the 
greatest reason to love. 

The examples which follow^ are suited to the notes and 
observations under rule xi. 

Grammftr, p. 176. iSxerdses, p. 70. 

1. Though he now takes pleasure in them, he 
will one day repent of indulgences so unwarrantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached to the great 
example before him, the humbler he grew. 

It will be very difficult to make his conduct agree 
with the principles he professes. 

2. To ingratiate ourselves with some, by traducing 
others, marks a base and despicable mind. 

J shall premise two or three general observations 
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3. If such maxims^ and mich practices {grevail, 
what is become of decency and virtue? 

I am come according to the time proposed ; but 
I am fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals have now at length agreed* 

The influence of his corrupt example had then 
entirely ceased. 

He had entered into the connexion, before the 
consequences were considered. 

4. Well may you be afraid ; it is he indeed. ' 

I would act the same part if I were he, or in bis 
situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life : and they are thei/ y^hlch testify of 
me. 

Be composed : it is I: you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot teJJ who has befriended me, unless it is 
he from whom I have received many benefits. 

I know not whether thei/ were the persons who con- 
ducted the business ; but I am certain it was not he» 

He so much resembled my brother,^ that, at first 
sight, I took it to be hinm 

After all their professions, is it possible to be thei/ ? 

It could not have been she, for she always be- 
haves discreetly. 

If it was not he, whom do you imagine it to have 
been? 

Whom do you think him to be ? ' 

Who do the people say that we^are ? 

5. Whatever others do, let thee and me act wisely. 
Let them and us unite to oppose this growing 

evil. 

RUL^E XII. 

Grammar, p. 178. £zerci9es,p. 72. 

It is better to live on a little, than to outlive a 
great deal. 



You ougU not to walk too hastily. 

I wish bm not to wrestle with tus happiness. 

I need not solicit him to do a idnd action. 

I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I should give 
offence. 

I have seen some young persons conduct them-* 
selves very discreetly. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and ob^ 
servations under rule xii. 

Grammar, p. 178. fixercieei, p. 72. 

It is a great support to virtue, when we see & 
good mind maintain its patience and tranquillity, 
under injuries and affliction, and cordially forgive 
its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes 
us approve the one, and reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, who depre* 
ciate the virtues they do not possess. 

To see young persons, who are courted by health 
and pleasure, resist all the allurements of vice, and 
fiteadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is cheering 
and delightful to every good mind. 

They acted with so much reserve, that some per- 
sons doubted their sincerity. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
persons who had been lame^ walking ; and those who 
had been blind, seeing. 

RULG XIII. 

Grammar, p. 179. Exercises, p. 73. 

The next new year's day, I shall hcsoe been at 
fichool three years. 

And he that had been dead, sat up, and began to 
6peak. 

I should be obliged to him^ if he n/ou/tf gratify me 
in that particular. 

E 2 
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And the multitude wondered, when they heard the 
persons who had been dumb, speaking ; when they saw 
those who had beenmaimed^ whole ; who had been lame^ 
wdJking ; and who had been blind^ seeing. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
haoe continued with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this 
city, has been preserved with the greatest veneration, 
for upwards of six hundred years, a dish which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the op- 
portunities which the imprudence, weakness, or ne- 
cessities of princes, afforded it, to extend its authority. 

Fierce as he mtvet^ his silver shafts resomid. 

They maintained that scripture conclusion, that, 
all mankind have risen from one head. 

John will have earned his wages when his service 
shall be completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life. 

Be that as it may^ he cannot justify his conduct. 

I have been at London a year, and I saw the king 
last summer. 

After we had visited London, we returned, content 
and thankful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

The following exmnples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under rule xiii. 

Grammar, p. 81. ExercUes, p. 74. 

1. I purpose to go to London in a few months, 
and after I shall have finished my business there, to 
proceed to America. 

These prosecutions of William seem to have been 
the most iniquitous measures pursued by the court, 
during the time that the use of parliaments was sus^ 
pended. 

From the little conversatioii I had with him, he 
appeared to be a man of letters. 
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I always intended to reward my son according to 
his merit. 

It would, on reflection, have given me great satfs- 
faction, to have relieved him from that distressed 
situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should 
lose it before I reached hom^A^^ 

We have done no more thawxfKvas our duty to da. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if he 
could have done it without injuring the other ; but as 
that could not be done, he avoided all interference. 

Might it not have been expected, that he would 
defend an authority, which had been so long exer- 
cised without controversy ? 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst they were expecting to find an opportunity to 
betray its author. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he would die before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they 
would have taken care to avoid what would have 
exposed them to the objections of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to receive his approbation of my 
labours ; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleasure, 
to have received his approbation at an earlier period : 
but to have received it at all, reflected credit upon me. 

To have been censured by him, would soon have 
proved an insuperable discouragement. 

Him pordon'd maids, apprentic'd orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who re&t. 
" Laboured and rest6d" 

The Doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever always 
produces thirst.* 

* In referring to declarations of this nature, the prefcnt tcnfe 
mull be uieJ, if the pofition is immutably the fame at all times, or 
fuppofed tQ be fo \ as, " The bifhop declared, that virtue is always 
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BULB XIT. 

Graunmar, p. 184. Exercises, p. 75. 

Esteeming thitm%ebDes wise, they becaose fools. 

Suspecting not only you^ hut them atso, I was stu- 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 

I could not avoid considering, in some degree, 
thein as enemies to i|fe| and him as a suspicious friepdL 

idvantageous:** not, " waj always advantageous."— But if the af- 
fertion referred to fomethin? that is not always the faine,orfuppofed 
•o be fo, the pad tenfe mutt be applied : as, ** Crtsorge laid, that he 
ivas very happy :*' not, " w very happy.'' The followiug ientences 
will fully exemplify, to the young grammarian, both the parts of 
this rule. " He declared to us, that he %oas afraid of no man ; be* 
caufe confcious innoceuce ghej firmnefs of mind.'*— ** He protcfted, 
that he belifved what %uai faid, becaufe it appeared to him probable.'*— ^ 
'< Charles afierted, that it was his opinion, that men slvrSiyi fucceej, 
when they ufe precaution and pains."—** The doAor declared to hit 
audience, that if virtue fuffers fome pains, ihe U amply recompenied 
by the pleafures which attend her.** 

If the preceding rule fhould not be completely applicable to every 
cafe which ingenuity may ftate, the author prefiimes that it will be 
found very generally ufeful. 

Though we have, in the notes under the tbirUentb nile of the 
Grammar, explained in general the principles, on which the time of 
a verb in the mfinitive mood may be afcertained, and its form deter* 
mined ; yet as the fubjedl is curiovs and important, and the pra^ice 
of good writers upon it, is very difcordant, we prefume it will not 
be unacceptable to the young (ludent of grammar, if we produce a 
few additional obfervations calculated to fettle his judgment on this 
contdded point. 

The following rule, founded on the authorities of Harris, Lowth, 
and Campbell, and we think too, on the authority of coifimon fcnfe, 
appears to be accurate, as well as fimple and intelligible. " When 
the adion or event (ignified by a verb in the infinitive mood, 18 cm* 
temporary or future^ with refpcd to the verb to which it is chiefly re- 
lated, the prcfent of the infinitive is required : when it is not ctMitem* 
porary mor future, the perfcd of the infinitive- is neceflary.** To 
comprehend and apply tKis rule, the ftudent has only to confider, 
whether the infinitive verb refers to a time antecedent, contemporary, 
or future, with regard to the governing or related verb; When ^it 
fimple point is afcertained,' there will be no doubt in his mind, re* 
fpedling the form which the infinitive verb fhould have. Two or 
tnree examples may illuftrate thefe pofitions. If \ wilh to fignify, 
that I rejoiced at a particular time, in recoUeding the fight of a 
Iritnd, fome time having intervened between the feeing and the re- 
joicing, I fiiould exprefs myfelf thus -. ** I rejoiced to have feen my 
friend." '\\ic feeing^ in this cafe, was evidently antecedent to the r^ 
joicing ; an<^ therefore the verb which expreffes the former, muft be 
1 the perfeA of the infinitive. The fame meaning may be exprefied 

a dififercDt fonn: " I rejoiced that J bad tetm my friend;*' or ** «# 



Rule HO Syntax. 4B , 

From having exposed himself too freely in differ- 
ent climates, he entirely lost his health. 

The examples which follow^ are suited to the notes 
/ and offsermtions under rule xit. 

Grammar, p. 184. Exercises, p. 76. 

1. By observing truth, you will command esteem 
as well as secure peace. 

having feen my friend :'* and the Undent may, at any time, try the ' 
propriety of a doubtful point of this nature, by conycrting the phrase 
into its correfpondent fomn of ezpreflion. 

If, oB the contrary, I wifh to figniiy, that I rejoiced at the ueht of 
my &iend,that my joy and his prefence were contemporary,! 8houId« 
iay, ** I rejoiced /0 see my friend;" or, in other words, " I rejoiced 
in Jfeeing my friend." The corre<anci» of this form of the in&utive 
may 2S0 be tried, by conyerting the phrafe into its correfpondent 
modes of expreiiion. 

As the yerbs to dejlre and to tvijby are nearly related, the young 
ftudent may naturally fuppofe, from the rule at page i8t of the 
Grammar, that the latter verb, like the former, muft, inyariably be " 
followed by the prefent of the infinitiye. But if he reflet, that the 
ad oidefirln^ always refers to the future ; and that the a A of ivijbhg 
refers fometimes to the paft, as well as fometimes to the future ; he 
will perceive that the following modes of ezpreflion are fliidlly juili- 
fiable : " I wiflied that I bad -written fooner, ** I wifhed to have writ" 



I point more particularly 
explained in the author's Grammar, p. iSs of the 'uxteentb edition. 
Some writers on grammar contend, that th^ sentence," I intend /!» 
bave written" is correct and grammatical, becaufe it (imply denotes, 
as they afTert, the fpeaker*s intention to be hereafter in pofl*eflion of 
the finiihed adlion of writing. But to this reafoning the following 
anfwers may be given ; that the phrafe *' to have written'* is ftated 
inEngliih grammars, as the eftablifhed paft tenfe of the infinitive 
mood ; that it is as incontrovertibly the paft tenfe of the infinitive in 
English, as serif sisse is the past tense of the infinitive, in Latin ; that np 
writerscan be warranted in taking such liberties with the language, as 
to contradict its plainest rules for the sake of supporting an hypothesis ; 
that these writers might, ou their ow|^ principles and with equal pro- 
priety, contend, that the phrase, ** I intend having written,^'' is proper 
and grammatical ; and that by admitting such violations of establish- 
ed grammatical distinctions, confusion would be introduced, the 
laJiguage would be disorganized and the most eccentric systems of 
grammar might be advanced and plausibly supported. — fn .short, the 
phrase, " I intend to have written," appears 10 mvolve the following 
absurdity ; " I intend to produce hcreawcr an action or. event, which 
has been akeady completed*'* 



4e UT. CAi^l4. 

He prepared them for this event, by sending to 
them proper informatian. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but 
cannot be wise or gQod, without talcing pains for it- 
Nothing coidd have made her so unhappy, as 
marrying a man who possessed such principle?. 
OP'-^he marrying of a man^ &c«^ 

Hie changing (/times and seasons, the removing 
and setting up ©/"kings, belong to Providence alone. 
^t-^^kanging times and seasons^ removing and setting 
if kingSj &c. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most ad- 
vantageously situated. for tke gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying^ our wants; and riches, upon enjoying our 
supei^itie^. Or— /or gaining wisdom — tfon st^ 
plying our wants* 

Pliny, speakii^ of Cato the Censor's disapproving 
(^ the Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving of that 
sound to every word, which the most polite usage of 
the language appropriates to It. Or — is giving to 
€tfery word that sotrnd^ &c. Or-^consists in giving to 
every word that soundy &c. 

Not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very 
common error. Or-^want of attention to this rule, &c. 

Tills was in fact a converting of the deposite to his 
own use. Ot-^infact converting the deposite^ &c. 



2. There will be no danger of their spmling of 
their faces, or of their gaining of converts. Or — no 
danger ^spoiling their faces, or of gaining converts* 
Or— wo danger that they will spoil their faces, or gain 
mmoerts. 

For his avoiding (/that i»recipioe, he is indeb^d 
to his friend's care. Or— Por avoiding that preci- 
pice^ Sw» 



Sale lA.) STiTTAX. 47 

It was fmm oar misundeafetaBdiiig if tbe direc- 
tions, that we lost our way. Or — Frcm msundeP' 
standing the directions, we lost eur way. 

In tracing his history, we discover little that is 
worthy c^ imitation. 

By reading books written by the best authors, his 
mind became highly improved. 

3. By too ea^er pursuit, he ran a great risk of 
being disappointed. 

He had not long ei^oyed repose, before he began 
to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drank with avidity. 

Though his conduct was, in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable, yet he durst not commit so great an 
OTOUce, as that which was proposed to him. 

A second deluge learning thus oVr-rtfn; 
And the monks finiah'd what the Goths began. 

If some events had not fallen out very unexpect- 
edly, I should have been present. 

He would have^one with us, had he been invited* 

He returned the goods which he had stolen, and 
made all the reparation in his power. 

They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his 
health. 

He had mistaken his true interest, and found him- 
self /or5aA:€?n by his former adherents. 

The bread that has' been eaten is soonforgotten. 

No contentions have arisen amongst them, since 
their reconciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, but was woven throughout. 

The French language is spoken in every state in 
Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shaken by slight 
opposition. 

He was not much restrained afterwards, having 
taken improper liberties at furst. 



48 KZY. (Rule 15. 

He has not yet w^m off tbe rough manneis, which 
he brought with him. 

You who hAve/orsaJcen your frieods, are entitled 
to no confidence. 

Tbqy who have borne a part in the labour, shall 
share the rewards. 

When the rules have been wajoitonly broJceuy th^r« 
can be no plea for favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have written, 
had they written on the same subject. 

He heaped up great riches, but /M»^ed his time 
miserably. 

He talked and stoned with such vehemence, 
that he was suspected to be insane. . 

BULB xv. 

Grammar, p. 186. Exercises, p. 78. 

He was not often pleasing, because he was vain. 

William acted nobli/y though he was unsuccessful. 

We may live happily, though our possessions are 
small. 

From whence we may likewise ^\/^ the period of 
this event. 

It cannot therefore be impertinent or ridiculous 
to remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, which not being admitted, 
he beoame submissive. 

These things should never be separated. 

Unless he have more government of himself, he 
will always be discontented. 

No sovereign was ever so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite the king baclc, and 
to call his friends together. 

A boy so well educated gives great hopes to his 
friends. 

He found her not only employed, but also pleased 
s»nd tranquil. 



Rule IS.J BTNTAt. 49 

We should always prefer our duty to our pleasure. 
t It is impoanble to be at *work contimally* 

The heavenly bodies ^lt^ perpetually in motion. 

Nt^ having known, or not having considered, the 
measures proposed, he failed ot success. 

My opinion was given on a rather cursory perusal 
of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be totally en- 
grossed, and overcome, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the women voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels, to assist the government. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and ob- 
servations under rule xv. 

1. They could not persuade bim, dtough they 
were ever so eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were ever so fe- 
T#urable, Ihey would be top indolent to improve 
them. 

2. He drew up a petition, in which he too freely 
represented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation in which 
he had much to fear, and nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come hither to- 
morrow. 

George is active ; he walked thither in less thac aa 
hour. 

Whither are you all going in such haste ? 

Where have they been since they left the city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, and from 
that time he has made very little improvement. Or — 
and has since made^ &c. 

Nothing is beUer worth the time and attention of 
young persons, than the acquisition of knowledge 
and virtue. 

F 



RVhB xru 

Gradimar, p. 18d. Exercis^ p. 80. I 

Neither riches nor honours, nor any such perish- 
ing goods, can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
spirit. 

Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of 
disguise. 

We need not, and rue do not, cpnJQne his opera- 
tions to narrow limits. 

I am resolved not to comply with the proposal^ 
vither at p]:ese¥it, x»r at any other time- 
There cannot be any thing more insigntficant than 
rani^. 

Nothing ever affected her,4S0 much as thi^ mis- 
conduct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let any one 
disturb my retirement. Or-^^-neither internet nie 
yourselves^ nor let any one, &c. 

ll^ese people do not judge wisely^ nor take pt^- 
per measures to effect their puippse. 

The measure Is so exceptionable, that we cannot 
by any niieans permit it^ 

I have received no information on the subject. 
either from him or from his fjriend- 

Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible as ex- 
ample. 

Neither Ihe king nor the queen was at all deceived 
in the business. 

RITLB XVII. 

iSjPAmmar, p. 190. fixereises, p. 81. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for himself. 

They willingly, and oUheniselveSj endeavoured to 
make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know not 
upon whom, in the company. 

I hope it is not I rdth whom he is displeased. 

To poor us fliere is not much hope remaining. 



Does tbiat boy know ta whmn he speaks ? To whem 
does he offer such language t 

It was not with Mm that they were so angry. 

What concord can subsist between those who com* 
mit crimes^ and those who abhor them ? 

The person with whom I travelled^ has sold the 
horse on which he rode during our journey. 

It is not with me he is eingaged. 

From whomiiA he receive tibat intelligence ? 

The following examples are adapted to the notes and 
^ observations under ritls xvii. 

Graunuir, p. 190. Ezerdses, p. 8|. 

1. To have no one to whom we heartily wish 
welly dxiAfor whom we are warmly concerned, is a 
deplorable state. 

He is a friend to whom I am highly indebted. 

2» On these occanons, the pronoun is governed by 
the preceding word^ and consequently agrees with it. 

'Fbey were refused ^trance into the house, and 
forcik^ driven from it* 

3. We are often disappointed in things, which, 
before possession, promi^d much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have 
always hilherto been disappointed of that pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. Or — 
She finds it difficult to fix her mnd. 

Her sobriety is no derogation /row her under- 
fltaEuling* 

There vtbb no water, and he died of thirst 
We can fully confide in none but the truly good. 
I have no occasion /or hift services. 
Many have profited by good advice. 
Many ridiculous practices have been brought into 
vogue. 



52 Ktx. (Rule 17. 

The enor w^ occoidaiied by compliance. m^A 
earnest entreaty. 

This is a principle in onison mtk our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices agaimt simple 
and rustic persons* 

They are at present resolved on doing their duty. 
Oiw-^o do their duly. 

That boy is known by the name of the Idler. 

Thou^ conformable to custom, it is not war- 
rantable. 
' This remark is fomided on truth. 

His parents think ^him^ and his improvements, 
with pleasure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted by his master. 

What went ye out to see ? 

There appears to have been a million of men 
brought into the£eld. 

His present was accepted by his friends. 

More than a thousand mfen were destroyed. 

It is my request, that he will be particular, io 
speaking on the following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain 
mder their power. 

He lives opposite to the Royal Exchange. . 

Their house is situated on the north-east side' of 
the road. 

The performance was approved by all who under- 
stood it. 

He was acicused of having acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrence of all deceitful conduct. 

They were at some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted ta conciliate regard. 

My father writes td me very frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable to their profes- 
Aon. 

We went leisurely up stsurs, and came hastily 
donn. We shall write above stairs this forenoon, and 
beloiv stairs in the afternoon. 



Mule li,) BxntAX. 6S 

The politeness of the world has the same resem- 
blance to benevolence, that the shadow has to the 
substance. 

He had a taste/or such studies, and pursued them 
earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste of the pleaisures 
of virtue, we can have no relish /or those of vice. 

How happy is it to know how to live at times 
frith one's self, to leave one's self n;2^^ regret, to find 
one's self again with pleasure ! The world is then 
less necessary to us. 

Civility makes its way nntb every kind of persons. 
Or-^^amongst all kinds of persons. 

5. I went to London, after having resided a year 
in France ; and I now. live at Islington. 

They have just landed at Hull, and are going 
to Liverpool. They intend to reside some time m 
IieJasd. 

' RULE XVIII. 
Grammar^ p. 194. Exeiciaes, p. 84. 

Professing regard, and acting diflferently, discover 
a Lase mind. Ot-t^To profess regard, and to act dif-- 
ferently^ &e. 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreat me to 
forgive him ? 

My brother and he are tolerable grammarians. 

If he tinderstands the subject, and attends to it in- 
dustrioiisly, he can scarcely fail of success. 

You and we enjoy many privities. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
shoutd go astray, ndli he not leave the ninety and 
nine, axkdgo into the mountains, wsdseek that which 
is gone astray? 

She and he are very unhappily coimeeted. 

To be modeeate in our views, and to proceed . 
temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best wa^ 
to ensuire success* 

F2 



Hi KSr. (Rule 19, 

Between him afid me there is sotfie disparity of 
years ; but none between him and her. 

By forming themselves on fantastic models, and 
vying with one another in the reigning follies^ the 
youilg begin with being ridiculous^ and end with 
being vicious and immoral. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes antobser* 
cations under rule xviii. 
Grammar, p. Id5. Exercises, p 84. 

1. We have met with many disappointments"; 
and, if life continue, we shall probably meet witb 
many more. 

Rank may confer influence, but it will not neces- 
sarily produce virtue. 

He does not want courage,, but he is defective in 
sensibility. 

Th^se people have indeed acquirctd great, ricbes, 
but thi^ do not command e^e^xu 

Our season of improvement; is short $ and, whether 
used or not, it will soon pass away. 

He might have been luippy, and he is now fdly 
convinced of it. 

Learning strengthens the mind; and, if properly 
a|>pUed, it will improve our morals too. 

RULE XIX. 
. iyTam^r, p. 196. Exereices, p. ^. 

If he mopdre riches, they will corrupt his miad 
and be useless to others. 

Though he ta^ge me yet more earnestly, I shall not 
Qomply, unless he advnnce more forcible reasons. 

I shatl ^alk in &e fields to-ctey, unless it rain. 

As the governess was present, the childfen 'be* 
haved ploperly. 

She disapproved the measure, because it was very 
impfi^r. 

Though he is high, he hath reqpeot to the lowly. 



Thot^b be ivashevMevifi, he did not attempt 
to justify her conduct. « 

Whether he improves or not, I cannot doter- 
mine. 

Though the fact t> extraordinary, it certainly did 
liappen. 

Remember what thou wast, and be bumble. 

O ! that his heart were tender, and susceptible of 
the woes of others. 

Shall then this verse to (iiture agfe pretend, 
Thon vMst my guide, philosopher, and friend f 

The examples tvhickfolloWj are suited to the notes and 
observations wider rule xix. 

Grammar, p. |97. Exereises, p. 86. 

1. Deq[>ise not any condition, iestrit ht^pen to be 
your own. 

Let him that is sanguine^ take heed lest he miscarry* 

Take care that t^u breidc not any of the esta« 
blssbed roles. 

If he do but intimate his desire, it will be sufficient 
to produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he be but expert in 
Ite business, he will find employment. 

If he does but speak to display his abilities, be is 
un w<;>rthy of attention. 
. If he is but in health, I am content 

If be do promise, he will certainly perform. 

Though he does prjuse her, it i? only for her 
beauty* 

If thou do not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be 
-forgiven. 

If thou dost sincerely believe the truths of leltgiony 
act. accordingly* 

2; His confused behaviour made it reasonable to 
suppose that he was guilty. 

He is so coiMciQus ^ deserving the rebvdce, thfit 
hfi dares not make any reply. 



Hi0 apology was so plausible, t)iat many befriehded 
hifli, and thought be was innocent. 

3. If one man prefers a life of industry, it is be^ 
cause he has an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another 
prefers a life of gaiety, it is (torn a like idea con^ 
cerning pleasure* ^ 

No one engages in that business, unless he aims at 
reputation, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

Though the design is laudable, and is favourable 
to our interest, it will involve much anxiety and 
labour*' 

4. Unless he learn faster, he. will be no scholar^ 
Though he /a//, he- shall not be utterly cast 

down. 

On condition that he cofne, I will consent to stay* 

However that eiffmrterminate^my conduct will be 
unimpeachable. Or — 7way terminate. 

If virtue reward us not so soon as we derire, the 
payment will be made wth interest. 

Till repentance compose his mind, lie will be a 
etfanger to peace. 

Whether he confess^ or not, the truth will cef- 
tainly be discovered- 

If thou c^nsicrff uncharitably, :thou wilt be entitled 
to no favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple ^f 
virtue, appear steep and crs^gy, be not dlseouraged. " 
Persevere until Chou gcdn the summit : ther^, all is 
order, beauty, and pleasure. 

If Charlotte desires to gain esteem and love, she 
does not employ the proper means. 

Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate is 
considerably improved. 

Though self-go vemmentprocli/^;^^ some uneaflines8> 
it IS lights when compared with the pain of vicious 
indulgence. 

Whether be tMnks as he speaks, ikoQ will dte>^ 

Qver. 



Bule 19J 8TlfTAX« if 

If thou eensures$ uncharicablyy thou deserveirt no 
ikvouf. 

Though virtue appears 8ev^«,she in truly amiable. 

Though success is very doubtful, it is proper 

that he endeavour to succeed. Or-^A^ should tn^ 

deavaur, &c. ,. 
« 

5. If thou hast pnHsised^ be faithful to thy en< 
gagement. 

^ Though he has proved his right to submissioi), he 
is to generous to exact it 

Unless be has improved, be is unfit for the office. 

8. If thou hadst succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst 
not be the happier for it. 

Unless thou shalt see the propriety of the measure, 
we shall not desire thy support. 

Thou^ thon miU not acknowledge, thou canst 
not deny the fact. 

7. If thou ^027^^^ liberally, thou wilt receive a 
liberal reward. • 

Though thou didst injure him, he harbours no r#^ 
sentment. . 

It would be well, if the report were only the mis* 
leprese^jtation of her enemies. 

Were he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
would debase him* 

Were I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look 
£ke fii^ttery. 

Though I were perfect, yet would I not presume. 

8. If thou niai/st share in his labours, be thankful^ 
and do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou canst fairly support the cause, give it 
up honourably. 

Though thou mightst have foreseen the danger^ 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

If thou coufdst convince himi he would not act ac- 
cordingly. 



» Kftr. (Buleld. 

If |]|0U ivottftb^ fmproye in knowledge^ be di& 

VtAeta tbou shoiMst lAake a timely retrelt, tbs 
danger will be tinavoidabte. 

I have laboured and wearied myself» that thou 
ffi0yj»f be at ease. 

He enlarged on those dangerg^ that tbou shrnddst 
avoid them. 

9. Neither thecold «tor the fervid, but characters 
iudform}y warm, loeformed for friendship. 

They are both praise-worthy, and one is asjS^ 
flerving as the other. Orr-oitd equally deserving* 

Be is not so diligent and learned as his brother. 

I will ^YAer present it to him myselfy'or direct it 
to be given to him. 

Neither despise nor oppose what thou dost not un- 
derstand. 

The house is not so commodious as we expected 
it would be. 

I must, however, be so candid as to own thai I 
have been mistaken. . . 

There ¥ras something so amiable, and yet so 
jj^ercing in his look, that H affected me at once with 
love and terror. 



'Igain'daion; 



And 9nch i son» that aU men hail'd me happj. 

Hie dog in the manger would neither eaU the hay 
himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it. 

So far as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written. 

We should either faithfully perform the trust comr 
initted to us, or ingenuously relin/iuish the charge. 

He is not so eminent, and 50 much esteemedi as 
be thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance; and is capable 
of pleasing neither the understanding, nor the imagi- 
nation. 

There is no conditiotiTso secure, as not to admit. 
'^ '^hange. 
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Tltts is ao erent, wUch nobody presimm iqpQB^ 
or is 80 sanguine o^ to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accom- 
plishments either of body or ^mind. 

1 0. Be ready to succour such persons as need thy 
assistance. Or — those jpersans who need, &c. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, than he pri- 
vately ^Yi^drew to consider it 

He has too much sense and pru^noe to become a 
dape to such artifices. 

It is not suffident that our conduct, so far as it 
respects others, appears to be unexc^tionable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed, though the 
secret was as yet communicated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of the 
chdrcb of Rome; andf on this account , his doctrines 
were embraced by gres^ numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech, than to 
he commeoded for his eloquence. Or — nothing by 
his speech but commendation for his eloquence. 

He has little more of the scholar than the name* 

He has little of the scholar 6tfl the name. Or — 
besides the name. 

They had no sooner risen, M1^ they applied them- 
selves to their studies. 

From no other institution, than the admirable one 
of juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other ele- 
ment than war. Or — no element but thai of war. 

Such men as acttreacherously ought to be avoided. 
Or— 7%e men who act treacherousli/y &c. 

Germany ran the same risk that Italy had done. 

No enors are so trivial, that they do not deserve to 



M Kcr. {Hide SO* 

be leaded. Qr«**as n^^ fo desewe amendhnjeia.* 
auLs XX. 

Grumnar, p. 20<l. Exerdaes, p. 90. 

In some respects, we have bad as many advan- 
tages as thcj/ ; but in the article of a good library, 
they have had a greater privilege than we have hod. 

The undertaking was much better executed by his 
brother than by him. 

They are much greater gainers than lam hj this 
unexpected event. 

They know how to write as well as he does ; buthe 
is a much better grammarian than they are. 

Though she is not so learned as he isj she is as 
much beloved and respected. 

These people, though they possess more riiining 
qualities, are not so proud as ne is^ nor so vain as she. 

The following examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under rule xx. 

Qranuaari p. 209. Exercises, p. 91. 

1. Who betrayed her companion ? Not I. 

Who revealed the secrets, he ought to have con- 
cealed ? Not he. 

Who related fakehoods to screen herself, and to 
bring an odium upon others ? Not I; it was she. 

There is but one in fault, and that is /. Or — 
myself. 

* Some respecuble gratnmamns su^st, that the word a^ is 
alwayB a pronouti ; and that, in every situation, it has the meaning 
off/, /io/, or wbicb. They would, however, find it difficult to prove, 
that, in the following sentences, this word has the meaning of any 
one of those pronouns. ** A* to those persons, I mustsay, at it is due 
to them, that they were tu disinterestw as their opponents.** *< t.ove 
thy neighbour at thyself." 5* Forgive us our debts as we foi^give our 
debtors/* <* And at Paul was long preaching, Eutychui sank down.'* 
See the Grammar, Surt^e edition, pages I4», X43* 
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I 

Whether tie will be Jearned or not. must depend 
o» his application. 

Gliarles XII. of Sweden, than whom a. more coura- 
geous person never lived, appears to ha'^e been 
destitute of the tender sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasius (and a more learned man than he has 
seldom appeared) was not happy at the close of 
life.'* 

RULE XXI. ' I 

Grammar, p. 207. Exercises, p. 92. 

I gladly shunned him who gladly fled from me. 

And this is thai which men mean by distributive 
justice, ^uA which is properly termed equity. 

His honour, his interest, his religion, were all em- 
b;arked in this undertaking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
the madness of tho people, truth, and virtue, and 
religion, fell witli him. 

* Some grammarians Suppose that the words ilan and iut are 
sometimes used as prepositions, and govern the objective case. They 
adopt this idea, from the difficulty, if not impossibility, as they conceive, 
of explaining, many phrases, on any other crincipl^. This plea of 
of necessity appears, however, to be groundless. The principle of 
supplying the Ellipsis is, we think, sufficient to resolve every case, in 
■which than or 6 ui occurs, without wresting these words from their 
true nature, and giving them the character of prepositions. In the 
Grammar, under Rule 20th, page 206, we have exhibited a number 
of examples, showing that the supply of the eUipsi? sufficiently ex- 
plains their construction. But as these may be deemed obvious cases, 
we shall select sqme, which appear to be more difficult in their de- 
Vclopcment. The following are of this nature. " I saw nobody, 
but him ; " No person but he was present ;*' " More |)€a*sons than 
they, saw the action ;** "The secret was communicated to more men 
than him ;" " This trade enriched some people more than them.*' 
AU these sentences may be expla'ined, on the principle of supplying 
the ellipsis, in the following manner. In' the first, we rhight say 
« I saw nobody, but I saw him;" or, " I saw nobody but him Isaiv ;'* 
in the second, " None was pwsentjbut he ivas present ;*' in the third, 
*' More persons than they were^ saw the action.** or, « More than . 
tbese persons ivere^ saw the action ;** in the fourth, ** The secret was 
communicated to more persons than to him ;" in the fifth, " Thi» 
trade enriched some people more than /< #;fr;V£^^ them.**— The suppl 

G 
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Neither ^ fear of deatl^ nwt the bop^of life, 
could make him submit to a dishonesl action* 

An el^ant house and much costly furniture w^e, 
by this ^ent, irrecoverably lost to the oirner. 

The examples whichfollom^ are suited to the notes and 
observations under rule xxi. 

Grammar, p. 207. Exercises, p. 62. 

1. These rules are addressed to none but the in- 
telligent and attentive. 

The gay and pleasing are, sometimes, the most 
insidious and dangerous companions. 

of the ellipsis certainly gives an uncouth appearance to these senten- 
tes : bat this circum^taoce fonns no solid, objection to the truth of 
the principle for Which we contend. Most of the idionis in a lan- 
guage could not be literally accounted for, but by very awkward 
modes of expression. 

If the rule which has been recommended, effectually answei9 the 
purpose of ascertaining the cases of nouns and pronouns, in connex- 
ion with the words than and but^ why should we have recourse to the 
useless expedient of changing these words into other parts of speech ; 
i especially when this expedient would often produce ambiguity, and 

\ ' lead info error ? That it would have this enect» might be shown in 
numerous in^tanc;.es. One, however, will be sufficient. " If we use 
the word tban^ as a preposition, we should say, " I love her better 
than him,' whether it be meant, * I Ipve her better than I love hin:i,* 
or, * 1 love her better than he does.' By using the word as a con* 
junction, the ambiguity is prevented. For, if the former sentiment 
18 implied, we say, * I love her better than him ;' that is, * than T love 
him ;• if the latter, we say, * I love her better than he,* that is, • thajo. 
he loves her.' " 

If it should be said, that but and tb<m may he properly supplied by 
the prepositions except And besides, and that therefgre'^the substitution 
of the latter for the fdrmer must be allowable; we reply, that in 
numerous instances, these words cannot he properl)r substituted for 
each other. But if this could be universally done, it might still be 
said, that equivalence of meaning, by no means implies identity of 
grammatical construction. This, we think, has 1>een fully proved 
at page 74, of the Grammar ; the ttveiftb, or any subsequent edition. 
From what has been advanced on this subject, the following rule 
may be laid down. " When the pronoun following but or tban, has 
.exactly the same bearing and relation as the precemng noun or pro- 
noun has, with rep^ard to other parts of the sentence, it must nave 
the same grammatical construction)." By applying this rule to the 
various examples already exhibited, the reader wlti, we doubt not» 
perceive its propriety and ute. 
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Old age will prove a joyless and dreary season, 
if we arrive at it with an unimproved, or a corrupted 
mind. 

The more I see of his conduct, the better I like 
him. 

It is not only the duty, but the interest of young 
I>ersons, to be studious and diligent. 

2. These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and 
of true honour. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but 
thej/ cannot gain friends. 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us a 
great and noble entertainment, when other entertain-' 
ments leave us. 

That the student may be still further assisted^ in his endeavours 
to discoYer die true gnunmatical construction of a noun or pronoun 
following but or tban^ it may not be improper to observe, chat the 
x8th Rule of Syntax may be considered as subsidiary to the prece- 
£ng rule, and to the principle of supplying the ellipsis. Thus, in 
the expression, '* I saw nobc^y but him,'* nobodj is in the objective 
case, governed by the verb saia ; and him is in the same case, because 
conjunctions, according to Rule the i8th, connect the same cases o£ 
noons and pronouns. In the phrase, ^ Nobody but he was inresent.** 
behm the nominative oase; because it is connected by the conjunction 
buiy with the noun nobody ^ which is in the nominative. The other sen- 
tences, in which the conjunction Aan is used, may be construed in 
the same manner. 

If the 1 8th Rule of Syntax should not aj^pear to apply to every 
example which has been produced in this discussion, nor to others 
which might be adduced; it will be found, on strict examination, 
that the supposed exceptions are, in fact, sentences which do ndc 
come within the reason and timiution of the role. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, ** I have a greater respect for them than he,'* the pronoun bo 
is connected by the conjunction tbam with the pronoun them : and yet 
they are not put in tike same case ; because they have not the sam^ 
bearing and relation, with regard to the rest of the sentence ; which 
is requisite accordii^ to Rule i^th and its explanatory note. See 
the Grammar, page 194 of the Stereotype edition. 

The two latter rules are founded on the ^nciple of supplying the 
ellipsis, and are intimately connected with it : thev in £ict derive all 
their authority from that principle. They may, however, be of use 
to the student, by presenting the subject in different peints of view : 
fioTie of them may strike hw attention, more than others, and lead 
him to a full developenoent of the subject. 
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Without firmness, nothing that is great can be xm- 
dertaken ; nothing that is dUSictilt or hazardous, can 
be accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the neg- 
ligent man, that of pleasure. 

3. His crimes had brought him into extreme dis- 
tress, and perplexity. 

He has an affectionate brother and sister ; and they 
live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and 
#00 ^r^af facility of manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men 
have said and written, concerning human hapjHne^s, 
and human vanity. 

That species of commerce will produce great gain, 
or great loss* 

Many days and even many weeks pass away un- 
improved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with 
exceedingly great astonishment. OX'-^vithverygreat^ 
&c. 

The people of this country possess a healthful cli- 
mate, and a fruitful ^oW. 

They enjoy also a free constitution, and excellent 
laws. 

4. His reputation and estate were both lost by 
gaming. 

This jntelligence excited not only our hopes, but 
our fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and this is the best 
that can be said of it. 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and who sustained the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a 
disagreeable nature, and which to him were wholI|: 
unaccountable. 
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The captain had several men who died in his ship, 
of the scurvy. 

He is not only sensible and learned, but he is reli- 
gious too. 

The Chinese language contains an immense num- 
ber 6f words ; and he who would learn them, must 
possess a great memory. 

By presumption and vanity, we provoke enmi^t 
and incur contempt. 

In the* circumstances in which I was at that time, 
my troubles pressed heavily upon me. 

He has destroyed his constitution, by the very 
same errors by which so many have been destroyed. 
Or* — same errors that have destroyed so many. 

5. He is temperate, disinterested, and benevolent ; 
an ornament to his family, and a credit to his pro- 
fession. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and confirmed by principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will rewaurd all 
our toils, and produce effects beyond our calcular 
tion. 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly and deli- 
berately look back on the past, and anticipate the 
future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded 
hereafter, but they will be recompensed even in this 
life. 

All those who were possessed of any office, resigned 
their former commission. Or — All who were pos- 
sessed^ &c. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, ni>t only would 
they escape innumerable dangers, but they would 
command respect from the licentious themselves. 

Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and 
G 2 
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benevolence ; andj'wluit is still more, he was a true 

Christian.* 

6. The temper of him who is always in the bustle 
of the worlds will often be^uffled and disturbed. 

We often commend, as well as censure irapru-^ 
dently. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and how the 
mind acts.upon the body, are mysteries which we 
cannot explain. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous! Verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth ! 

7. Changes are almost continually taking place^ 
in men and manners, in opinions and customs, in 
private fortunes and in public conduct 

Averse either to contradict or to blame, the too 
complaisant man goes along with the manners that 
prevail. 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at 
-what they blushed at before. 

They are now reconciled to xvhat they could not 
formerly be prompted to, by any considerations. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. 

Reflect on the state of human life, and on the 
society of men, as mixed with good and evil. 

8. In all stations and conditions, the important 
relations take place, of masters and servants, hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and 
friends, citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither hi<; 
family, his friends, nor his reputation. 

• The auxiliary verbs arc often very properly omitted before the 
principal verb : as *M have seen and heard him frequently ;** not 
«* lave heard :** " He will lose his estate, and incur reproach ;** not 
** tvill incur." But when any thing is emphatically expressed, oc 
when opposition is denoted, this ellipsis ^ouid be avoided : •* 1 havtf 
seen, and I have hsKd lum top i** ** He was admiredi but he was not 



fleligious persons are often ' ui^stly represented 

as persons of romaittLc character, arid oj visionary 
notions ; unacquainted with the world, and unfit to 
live In it. 

No rank, nor station, no dignity of birth, nor any 
possessions, exempt men from contributing their 
share to public utOity. ' 

9. CHi, my father ! my friend ! how great has 
been my ingratitude! 

Oh, Piety ! Oh Virtue ! how insensible have I 
been to your charms ! 

10. That is a property which most men have, or 
which at least they may attain. 

Why do ye that, which it is not lawful to do on 
the sabbath days? Or — to do which is not lawful^ 
&c. 

The showbread, which it is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests alone* Or — to eat which is not lanful^ 
but, &c. 

Most, if not all, of the royal family, had quitted 
the place. 

By these happy labours, they who sow, and the^ 
who reap, will rejoice together. 

RULE XXII« 
Grammar, p. 212. Exercises, p. 66. 

The work has received several alterations and ad" 
ditlons. 

The first proposal was inferior to the second^ and 
essentially different/row it. 

He is more bold and active than his companion, 
but not so wise and stuHous. 

Thou hearest the sound of the wind, but thou canst 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor have any other persons, -sus* 
pected so much dissimulation. 

The court of France, or that ^England, was t# 
liave been the umpire. 
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Ill the reigrn of Henry II. all foreign commodities 
were pteiuiful iu England. Or — lu the reign, &c. 
there mas plenty o/", &c. 

There is no talent more useful towards success in 
business, or which puts men more out of the reach of 
accidents, than that quality generally possessed by 
persons of cool temper, and tvh'ch is, in common 
language, called discretion. Or--*no talent so Ufeful^ 
&c. or which puts inen so much out of ihe reach^ &c# 
as that quality^ &c. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by re^ 
dicing polysyllables to words of one syllable • 

I shall do all I can, to j^rsuade others to take the 
game mvasures for their cure, which I have taken* 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ 
,among themselves. Or — do not always hannonize» 

Micaiah said, " U thou return in peace, then the 
Lord hath not spoken by me." 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want genius, 
more than our neigl^bours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and whose 
tongue n;a6' loosened, doubtless gl ;rified the great 
Physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are, at any season of 
the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so much . 
so as in the opening of the spring. Or — hvt never 
so agreeable as in the opening of the spring* 

The multitude rebuked them, that they should 
hold their peace. Or — that they might he silent. 

The intenticms of some of these philosophers, nay, 
of many, might have been^ and probably were good. 
The wonderful civilities which have passed be- 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers, are 
an unanswerable argument, of a very refined age. 

It was an unsuccessful undertaking ; the failure of 
which is^ however^ no objection at ail to an enterprise 
so -well concerted. 
The reward is his due» and it has already been^ 
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or it will hereafter b% given to him. Or — already 
been given to hinty or it will be hereafter bestowed. 

By intercourse with wise and experienced persons, 
who know the world, we may improve a private and 
retired education, and rub off its rust. 
' Sincerity's as valuable as knowledgej and even 
more valuable. 

Nb pefrson was ever so perplexed as he has been 
to-dayj or sustained such mortifications. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to the inhabit ants 
q/'/^veral towna in Gaul, Spain, and Grermany. 

Such^ writers have no standard on which to form 
themselves, except what chances to be fiishionable 
and popular. Or — haioe no other standard^ &c. than 
that which chancesy Sec. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed in the 
clearest light 

y To the happiness of possessing a person of so un- 
comsnon merit, Boethius soon joined the.satis&ction 
of obtaining the highest honour bis country could 
bestow* Ov^oinedthatof obtainingf&.c. 



CHAP. II. 

Containing corrections of the false Syntax;^ promis- 
cuously disposed* 

See Exercises, p. 08. 
SECTION U 

. Though great have been his disobedience and 
folly, jei if he sincerely acknotvledge his misconduct, 
he will be forgiven. 

On these causes depend^ all the happiness or mise- 
xy, yflax^Yi exists amonj^ men^ 
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Tbe property of J^unes, I^pean jbis books and txa^ 
nitturey »a* wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of learning, this «cholar, critic, and 
antiquarian, was entirely destitute of breeding and 
civility. 

That writer h^$ given an account of Ihe manner in 
which Christianity was formerly propagated among 
the heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, him who is frometet^ 
nity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, who Aa^f permitted affliction to come 
upon us, win deliver us from it, in due time* 

In this place, there was not (m\y security, but an 
abundance of provi8i<»is. 

By these attainmpents, the master is honoured, and 
the scholars are encouraged. 

The sea appeared to be s^tated more than ttsual. 
Or — unusually agitated. 

Not one in fifty, of those Trho call themselves 
deists, understands the nature of the religion wkich 
he rejects. 

Virtue md mutoal confid^ice are ibe soul -of 
friendship. Where these are wanting, disgust or 
hatred often follows little differences. 

Time and chance happen tp all men ; but every 
person does not consider who governs those powerful 
causes. 

The active mind of man seldom or never re^s 
satisfied with its present condition, how prosperous 
soever it may be. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to 
endure pain, when either of them interferes with our 
duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith, dr wholly on 
"works, is one of those seductions which most easily 
mislead men ; under the semblance of piety, on the 
one hand, and of virtue on the other. 

It was up exaggerated tale ; for she was really in 
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ttaib 8sud COD^OQ in which her friesd had nipfesenled 
her. 

An army presents a pamftil right to a feelii^Biiad. 

The enemiee rvh&m we have most to fear, are those 
of our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was 
to come into the wotld, and who has been so long 
promised and desired. 

Thomases diqK>sition is better thaa bis brother^ s ; 
(or than tlwt of his brother ;) and he appears to be 
the happier man: but some degree of trouble is all 
mem*s portion. 

Though remorse sometimes sleieps during prospe- 
rity, it will surely awate in adversity. 

It is an invariable law of our present condition, 
that every pleasure which is pursued to excess, con- 
verfs itself into pcnson. , 
J If a man bring into the solitary retreat of age, a 
j vacant, an unimproved mind, in which no knowledge 
dawns, no ideas rise, and which supplies him with 
nothing to feed upon within himself many a heavy 
and comfortless day he must necessarily pass. 

I cannot yield to so dishonourable conduct, either 
at the present moment of difficulty, or under any 
circumstance whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa- 
nias, either because he thought it base to betray the 
secrets trusted to his confidence, or because he ima- 
gined it impossible for schemes so dangerous and ill- 
concerted, to take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
of the Athenians, that it may be said, he attained 
monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ applauded the liberality of the poor widow, 
whom he saw casting her two mites into the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons 
frequently conversant with each other, are the bands 
of society and friendship. 
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To do good to diem that hate us, and, o&qo oe- 
casion, to seek revenge, are the duties of a CbrigtiaEi. 

JEf a man pro/esses a regard for tbe duties of reU- 
gion, and neglects those of morality, that man's reli- 
gion is vain. 

Affluence mat/ give us respect, in the eyes of tihe 
vulgar, but it will not recommend us to tbe wise md 
good. ^ 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is miserable 
amidst all his pleasures : ihe rude inhabitant <|f 
Lapland is happier than he is. 

The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure 
and mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which 
are essential to the support of virtue. 

SECTION 2. 
£xercijBe$, p. 100. 

Therr n/(fl«, in the metropolis, much to amuse 
them, aa well as many things to excite disgust. 

How much are real virtue and merit exposed to 
suffer the hardships of a stormy life ! 

This is one of the duties which require peculiar 
circumspection. 

A higher degree of happiness than that which T 
have described, seldom falls to the lot of mortals* , 

There are principles in man, which ever have 
inclined^ and which ever will incline, him to offend. 

Whence has arisen so great a variety of opinions 
and tenets in religion ? 

Its stature is less than that of a man ; but its 
strength and agility are much greater. 

Tfu?m that honour me, I will honour. 

He summons me to attend, andJI must summon the 
others. 

^ Then did the officer lay hold of him, and execute 
' him immediately. Or — The officer then laid hold of 
himy and executed him immediatelt/. 
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Wlio is that peFSon whom I flaw you introduce, 
and present to Uie duke ? 

I oflbr obfieryations which a long and chequered 
pilgrimage has enabled me to make on man. 

£yery church and sect of people has a set of 
opinions peculiar to itself* 

May St thou as ^f ell as /, be meek, patient, and 
forgiving. 

These men were under high obligations to adhere 
to their friend in every situation of life. 

After I had visited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influence, their fortune, 
every talent they possess, dispense blessings on all 
around them. 

When a string of such sentences occursy the etCect 
is disagreeable. 

I was lately at Gibraltar, and saw the commander 
in chief. 

Propriety of pronunciation consists in giving to 
every word that sound, which the most poHte usage 
of the language appropriates to it. 

The book is printed very neatly ^ and on fine 
woven paper. 

Many of the fables of the ancients are highly in- 
structive. 

He resembles one of those solitary animals, that 
have been forced from their forests^ to gratify human 
curiosity. 

There neither is^ nor ought to be, such a thing as 
constructive treason. 

He is a new-seated knight, and his dignity sits 
awkwardly on him. Or — a newly created knight^ &c. 

Hatred or revenge deserves censure wherever it 
is found to exist. 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you will easily conceive our miserable 
condition* 

H 
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Hifl^fipeeefa contains one of ibe grossest and most 
infamous calumnies that ever were uttered. 

T^a great a variety of studies dissipates and 
weakens the mind. 

Each of those two authors has his merit. 

James was resolved not to indulge himself in so 
cruel an amusement. 

The want of attention to this rule, is the source 
of a very common error. Or — Want of attention^ &c. 

tJalumny atid detraction are sparks, which, if you 
do not blow them^ will go out of them^lves. 

CleKa is a vain woman, who^ if we do not flatter 
her^ will he disgusted. 

That celebrated work had been nearly, ten years 
published, before its importance was at all under- 
stood. 

Ambition is insatiable : it wilt make any sacrifices 
to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 

band of nature, with wiidness and confusion, strikes 

the mind with more grandeur, than if the parts had 

' been adjusted to one another with the most accurate 

symmetry. 

SECTION 3. 
Exercises, p. MHZ, 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a mag- 
nanimity, that do honour to human nature. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and they. 
that despise me, shall be lightly esteemed. 

Reason's whole pleasure, aU the joys of senie, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having thus begun to throw off the restraints of 
reason, he was soon hurried into deplorable ex- 
cesses. 

These arts have enlightened many minds ; and they 
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wilt enHgbten every person who shall attentively 
study them. 

When we succeed in our plans, it is not always 
to be attributed to ourselves ; the aid of others often 
promotes the ex\A^ and claims our acknowledgment. 
, Their intentions were good; but wanting pru- 
dence, they missed the mark ai which they aimed. - 

I have not consented^ nor shal 1 1 consent to a pro- 
posal so unjust. 

We have " subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that thou mayst bie well educated. 

This treaty was made at the castle of earl More- 
ton the governor. 

Be especially careful, that thou give no offence to 
the aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, than it wafl 
cordially acquiesced in. 

On account of his general conduct, he deserved 
ptmiidiment as much as his companion, and^ indeedy 
deserved it more. He left a son of a singular cha- 
racter, and who behaved so ill that he was put in 
prison. 

If he do but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward. 

1 hope you will do me the favour, to accept a copy 
of " A view of the manufactories, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire^^^ 

I had intended to write the letter, before he urged 
me to it ; andy therefore, be has not all the merit of 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the dei^ertion 
of friends, and the diminution of bis estate, was not 
jable to shake his principles. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words 
were faithless professions. 

Though Uie measure is mysterious^ it is worthy ^f 
attention. 



Be [K>licitoufi to aid siKSli deserviag persons a$w^ 

pear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produces 9&Rr 
suaHty, covetousness, and those violent contests with 
others about trifles, which occasion so much misery 
and so many crimes in the wprldi 

He will one day reap the tew^d of his labour, if 
he be diligent and attentive. TiH that period come^ 
let him be contented and patient. 

To the resolutions which we have once^ upon due 
consideration^ adopted as rules of conduct, let us 
finnli/ ^Aheve. 

He has little more of the great man than the title« 

Though he were my superior in knowledge, he 
would not thence have a right to impose his senti* 
ments. 

That picture of the emperor^ is a very exact re^ 
semblance of him. 

How happy are the virtuous who can rest xmAer 
the protection of that powerful arm, which made the 
eart^ and^helieavens ! 

Prosperity and adversity may lie equatfy improved : 
both the one and the other ^^roce^d ttom the same 
author. 

He acted cor^ormhbly to his instructions, and can- 
not jW^y be censured. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge on so po- 
pular a subject. 

The langus^ of Divine Providence to tfo^ry hu- 
man agentf is, " Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther." 

Idle persons imagine, that how deficient soever 
they inaf/ be in point of duty, they at least consult, 
th^ir own satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it ts one from which num^ 
bars have deserted. 

The man is prudent who speaks little. 



* SECTION 4. • 

Exercises, p. 105. 

He acted independerUltf of foreign assistance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, changes^ decays^ 
and conies to an end. A\\ floats on the surface of ^Aa^ 
river, which, mth swift current, is running toivards 
a boundless ocean. 

The winter has not been so severe as we expected 
it to be. Or — expected it would be. 

Temperance, more than medicines, is the proper 
means of curing many diseases. 

They understand the practical part better than he 
does; but he is much better acquainted with the 
.' theory than they are. 

When we have once drawn the line, wiih intelli- 
g<^nceand precision, between duty and sin, that line 
we ought on no occasion to transgress. 

They who are di^inguished by extraordinary ta- 
lents, have extraordinary duties to perform. 

No person could spesd^ more strongly on this sub- 
ject or behave more nobly , thsui our young advocate 
for the cause of toleration. 

His conduct was so provoking, that many will 
condemn him, and few will pity him. 

The people^ s happiness is the statesman's honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On the one side^ 
•and on the other, dangers meet us ; and either ex- 
treme will be pernicipus to virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardinian Tcing'*s were trans- 
mitted to France. Or — Several of the Sardinian, 
king'* s pictures J &c. Or — Several pictures belonging 
to the king of Sardinia^ &c» 

When I last saw him, he was grown considerably* 

If we consult ^lYA^r the improvement of Me mind, 
or the health of the body, it is well known that exer- 
cise is the great instrument (/promoting both. 

If it wer6 they who acted so ungratefully, they are 
Joubly in fault. Or— ijf^ they acted^ &c. 
H 2 
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Whether vittae ptomott onr interast or not, we 
must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indol- 
gence, as well as too muck restraint, in our manage- 
ment of children. 

No human happiness is sa^r^a^^ as not to con- 
tain some imperfection.' Or— cw to contain fto tnt- 
perfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his 
son gvoe better proofs of genius, or op^ly himself 
with indefatigable labour* 

The house framed a remonstrance, in which they 
spoke with great freedom of the king^s prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of 
those artifices, which most easily seduce men under 
the appearance of benevolence. 

This is the person to whom we are so much obli- 
ged, and whom we expected to see, when the favour 
was conferred. 

He is a person of great property, but he does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate themselves witk 
those, whom it was dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place among men, 
is not owing to a distinction that nature has made in 
their original powers, so much as to the superior 
diligence, with which some have improved these 
powers beyond others. 

WWle we are unoccupied by what is good> evil i» 
continually dJih<ind, 

There is not a creature that movesy nor a vegetable 
that grows, but nhich^ when minutely examined^ 
furnishes materials /ior pious admiration..; 

What can be the reason of the committee'* s having 
delayed this business? Or-^Wbat can be the cojnmit^ 
tee^s reason for having delayed this business ? 
. I know not whether Charles was the author,^ but 
I understood it to be him. 



A go®d^«id weK^ftuitlvftteid nAoAy hgrea^ pre- 
ferable t& rank or riches. 

^A(??i charity to the poor is goremed by knoiv^ 
lefdge and prudence, eoery one adin^s it to be a Virtue. 

His greatest eoncern^ and highest enjoymenty»air 
to be approved m the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on ^o mutable, so xmrniifk- 
tying a world. 

SECTION 5. 

Exercises, p. 107. 

Shali you attain success, without that preparatfon, ^ 
and escape dang^s without that precaution, which 
are required of others ? . 

When we see bad men honoured and prosperous 
in the world, it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's 
thejoiner* . . 

Every member of the. body, every bpne, joint, 
and muscle, lies exposed to many disorders ; and the 
greatest prudence or j)recaution, or the deepest skill 
of the physician, is not sufficient to prevent them. 

It is rightly said, (hat though faith ^'t/^t}?^^ us, yet 
works must justify our faith. 

If an academy be established for the cultivation 
of our language, let ^^^ members of it stop the license 
of translators ; whose idleness and ignorance, if *A^ 
be suffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble d 
dialect of French* 

It is of great consequence that a teacher should 
firmly believe^ both the truth and the importance of 
those principles which he inculcates on others; and 
not only thai A^^AouU speculatively believe tliem, 
but have a lively and serious feeling of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain 
words, that constitutes the worship of the Almighty. 
It is the heart that praises, or prays. If the heart 
accompanies not the words that are spoken^ we ofF*'^*" 
the sacrifice of fools. 
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Ndtiher flatter nor conteiM the tick or tl|<»gieat. 

He has travelled much, and passed through many 
stormy seas, and iwer extensive tracts qf lamd. 

You must be sensible that there is, and can be no 
other person than niyselfi who could give the infor- 
mation desired. Or — no person but myself y &c. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under ajBBic« 
tlons and disappointments, demonstrates ^enmnefieiy. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and de- 
testable conduct ; and, what is still worse, he glori- 
ed in his shame. 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, 
•the great check is taken ofli which keeps under re- 
straint the passions of men. Mean desires, and low 
pleasures, take place of the greater and nobler senti- 
ments which reason and religion inspire. 

We should be careful not to follow the example 
of many persons, who censure the opinions, manners, 
and customs of others, merely because they are 
foreign to them. 

Steady application, as well as genius and abilities, 
is necessary to produce eminence. 

There are^ in that seminary, several students whc 
are considerably skilled in mathematical knowledge. 

If Providence clothes the grass of the field, and 
shelters and adorns the flowers that every where 
grow wild amongst it, will he not jnuch more clothe 
and protect his servants and children ? 

We are too often hurried by the violence of pas- 
sion, or ensnared hy the allurements of pleasure. 

High hopes, and florid views, are great enemies 
to tranquillity. 

Year after year steals something from us ; till the 
decaying fabric totter of itself, and crwwi^^ at length 
-into dust. Or — shall totter^ &c. 

I had intended to finish the letter before the . 
bearer called, that he might not be detained { but X 
was prevented by company. 



Geo^^ 19 ^ tm$k ieoKoed and aocompUdbed of 
all the ftuctents that belcmg to the seminary. 

This excellent and well written U'eatise, with 
iiAketB that might be mentioned, mm the foundation 
of his love of study. 

There can be no doubt that the pleasures of the 
- Mnd excel thofie of isense. 

SECTION 6. 

JBxercises, p. 109. 

The grand temple consisted of one great edifice^ 
and sereral smaller oryss. 

Many would gktdly exch^ige their honours, 
beauty, ^nd riches, for that more quiet and humble 
station^ with which you are now dissatisfied. 

Though the scene was a very affecting one, Louis 
fibowed little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as thca 
of France, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happen to us in 
this world, is owing to apparently undesigned and 
fortuitous events : but it is the Supreme Being whQ 
secretly directs and regulates all things. 

To despise others on account of their poverty, or 
to value ourselves for our wealth, is a disposition 
highly culpable. 

This tasU was the mor^ eas% performed, from 
the cheerfulness with which he engaged in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretia, whose 
name seemed to her another /yard for chastity. 

He has not yet cast off all regard for decency ; and 
tbiis is the most that can be advanced in his favour. 

The girls^ school Vf%& formerly better conducted 
than the hoys^. Ov'-^than that of the boys. 

The loss of his much-loved friend, or the disap* 
pointments he has met with^ Aooe occasioned the totel 
derangement of his mental powers. , 

The concourse of people was so great, that we 
passed with dificuUy. 
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All the vromen, cfall<ii^ei], and treasure, that re- 
mained in the city, fell under the victor's power. 

They have already made great progress in their 
studies, and, if attention and diligenQeconi^^t^, they 
will soon fulfil the expectations of their friends. • 

'His propensity to this vice, against every prin- 
ciple of interest and honour, is mnazing. 

This kind of vtce^ though it inhabits the upper 
circles of life, is not less pernicious, than that which 
we meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeably to the dictates of prudence, 
though he was in a situation exceedingly delicate; 

If I had known the distress of my frieftd. It would 
haioe been my duty to relieve him ; and it would 
always have yielded me pleasure to have grantedbim 
that relief. 

They admired the candour and uprightness of tha 
eountryman, as they called him. 

The set of new curtains did not correspond to the 
pair of oW blinds. 

The tutor commends him for being more studious 
than any other pupil of the school. Or— /or being 
the most studious pupil of the school* 

Two principles in human nature reign s 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 
Each works Its end, to more or govern all. 

Temperance and exercise, how little soever they 
may be regarded, are the best means of preserving 
health. 

He has greatly blessed me^ yes, e\(fn me^ who, 
loaded with kindness, Aao^ not been sufficiently 
grateful. 

No persons feel so much the distresses of others^ 
as they who have experienced distress themselves* 
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flscTioif 7. 

Exercises, p. llO. 

Constantinople was the point, in which were con- 
centrated the learning and science of the world. 

Disgrace not your station, by that grossness of 
sensuality, that leyity of dissipation, or that inso- 
lence of rank, Avhich bespeaks a little mind. 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexdi;gouy pleases 
the eye by its regularity, as a beautiful ]%ttr^. 

His conduct was equally unjust and dishonourable* 
Or — 7vas as unjust as it was dishonourable. 

Though, at first, he began to defend himself, yet, 
MChen the proofs appeared against him, he durst not 
any longer contend. 

Many perso'ns will not believe that they are influ-^ 
enced by prejudices. Or- — many persons believe that 
they are free from prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, differs from 
that of another. 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, niake^ 
difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one make thir?- 
teen. 

He did not know whom to suspect. 
I intended yesterday to walk out, but I was again 
disappointed. 

The court of Spain, which gave the order, was not 
aware of the consequence. 

If the acquisitions which he has made, and which 
have qualified him to be a useful member of society, 
should be misapplied, he will be highly culpable. 

There was much spoken and written on each side 
of the question ; but I have chosen to suspend my 
decision. 

Were there no bad men in the world, to vex and 
distress the good, these might appear in the light of 
harmless innocence.; but they could have no oppor- 
tunity of displaying fidelity, magnanimity, patience, 
and fortitude. 
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The most ignorant and savage tribes of m», when- 
they looked round on the eartlv and the heavensi 
could not avoid ascribing their origin to some in- 
visible, designing cause, sa^/eeling a propensity to 
adore their Creator. 

Let~us not forget, that something more th^ gen- 
tleness and modesty, than complacency of temper 
and affability of manners, is requisite to form a 
worthy man, or a true Christian. 

One of the first, and the most common extremes 
in moral conduct, is that of placing all virtue either 
in justice, on the one hand^ or in generosity, on the 
other. 

It is an inflexible regard to principle, which has 
ever marked the characters of those who hiwe em- 
nently distinguished themselves in public life ; who 
have patronised the cause of justice against powerful 
oppressors ; rvho, in critical times, have supported the 
falling rights and liberties of men ; and haoe reflect- 
led honour on their nation and country. 

WTien it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or 
contrariety of opinions shows itself ^ it is childish in 
the last degree, if this become the ground of estranged 
aflTection. V^Tien, from such a cause, there arises any 
breach of frienddiiip, human weakness is discovered 
in a mortifying light. In matters of serious moment, 
the sentiments of the best and worthiest may vary 
from those of their friends, according as their lines of 
life diverge, or as their temper, and habits of thought, 
present objects under diflTerent points of view. But 
bi/ candid and liberal minds, unity of affection will 
still be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first springs of action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole character 
is likelt/ to be tainted. If we suffer our fanc^ to 
create to itself words of ideal happiness ; if we feed 
our imagination with plans of opulence and splenh 
'lour ; if we fix to our wishes certain stages of high 
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advancement, or certain ctegiees of uncommon re- 
putation, as the sole stations of felicity ; the assured 
consequence mil be, that we shall become unhappy 
fit our present state; rnifit for acting the part, « and 
discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall 
discompose Ae peace and order of our minds^ and 
shall foment many hurtful passions. 

Maria always appears amiable. She never speaks 
severely/ or c&nten^ituomly* 



PART IV. 

PuirCT0ATIOll. 

CHAP. L 

Containing applications of the Commas disposed under 
the particular Rules. 

Grammar, p. 257. Exerciies, p. 114. 



RULE U 



The tear of repentance brings its own relief. 

Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
in the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character commonly 
go hand in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships of youth, 
are mere combinations in pleasure. 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions, is the intro- 
duction to future misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society, serves 
to exercise the safiefing graces and virtues of the 
"ood. 
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RtTLfi in 

Oranonar, p» 2&8. Exerciser, p. 114. 

Gentleness is, in tmthy the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. 

Charity, Hke the sun, brightens all its objects. 

The tutor, by instruction and discipline, lays the 
foundation of the pupil's future honour. 

Trials, in this stage of being, are the lot of man. 

No assumed behaviour can always hide the real 
character. 

The best men often experience disappointments. 

Advice should be seasonably administered. 

RtTLE 111. 

Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the 
prospect of many a youth. 

In our health, life, possessions, connexions, plea- 
sures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly work- 
ing. 

Discomposed thoughts, agitated passions, and a 
ruffled temper, poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and conso- 
lations, fill up the Jife of man« 

Health and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few 
fHends, sum up all the undoubted articles of tempo- 
ral felicity. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of man, 
or of the world's mutability. 

RULE IT. 

Grammar, p. 259. £^ercise8, p. 113. 

An idle, triffing society is near akin to such as j^ 
oorrupting. 

Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited, timorous, 
and base. 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discer'^ 
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^wbat is just and true, lovely, honest, and of good 
report. 

The vicious maaitoften looking round him, with 
anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will, at all times, avoid a careless 
or rough behaviour. 

Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

RULE V. > 

Grammar, p. 260. Exercises, p. 116. 

The man of virtue and honour will be trusted, re- 
lied upon, and esteemed. 

Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, 
defends resolutely, and continues a friend unchange- 
ably. 

Sensuality 6ontaminates the body, depresses the 
understanding, deadens the moral feelings of the 
heart, and degrades man from his rank in the crea- 
tion. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad 
passions. 

We must stand or fall by our own conduct and 
character. 

The man of order catches and arreststhe hours as 
they fly. 

The great business of life is, to be employed in 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our Creator. 

RULE rt. 

Grammar, p. 2B0. Eicerdsefl, p. 116. 

This unhappy person had often been seriously, 
afTectionately admonished, but in vain. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, compre- 
i?nds the whole of our duty. 



When tby friend is caluamaled> &f&Aj and 
boldly espouse his cause. 

Baiefits should be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 



R0L£ VII. 

True geatleness is native feelii)g» heightened and 
improved by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue, pursued with a firm 
and constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human affairs are in. continual motion and fluctu- 
-ation, altering their appearance every moment^ and 
, passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their dangei;, 
who, intoxicated with pleasures, become giddy and 
insolent ; who, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, 
make light of every serious admonition, which their 
friends, and the changes of the world, give them ? 

RULE VI II. 
Orammar, p. 260l Exercites, p. 117. 

If, from any internal cause, a man's peace of minS 
be disturbed, in vain we load him with riches or ho- 
nours. 

Gentleness delights, above all things, to alleviate 
distress; and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevails, it has discouraged, 
and, in some degree, abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured that, by the steady pursuit 
of virtue, we shall obtain and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. 

Ck)ntinue, my dear child, to make virtue thy prift- 
cipai study. 

I 2 



To yoii) m]^ woi<hy benefactor^ ao^ I Mebted^ 
under Providence, for all I enjoy. 

GafMt thon expect, thou betrayer c^ innocence, to 
escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Come then, companion of my toils, let us take 
fresh courage, persevere, asd hope to ihe end. 

RVLS X. 

Peace of niind being secured, we may «nile al 
mififortimes. 

Virtue abandoned, and conscience reproaching us, 
we become terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors, 
his studies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further altercation, I submitted to the 
terms proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his ftiture- 
ease and reputation. 

To say the least, they have betrayed great want 
of prudence. 

RULB TiU 

Cjranunar, p. 261. Exercises, p. 118. 

Hope, the balm of life, sooths us under every mis- 
fortune. 

Content, the offspring Of virtue, dwells both in 
retirement, and in the active scenes of life. 

Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, was 
eminently good, as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph, is an illustrious examine of 
diastity, resignation, and filial affection. 

RVLi; XII. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
*life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an indoloit^ 
TinA 



The more a man qpeaks of himfldf, the less he 
likes to hear another taiked oC 

NotMogmore sirongly inculcates resignation^ than 
the experience of our own inability to guide ouc- 
selves. 

The firiendsbips of the worlds can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more fr<Hn the world than it is able to 
afford you. 

RULB XIII. 

Grammar, p. 261. Gxercises, 'p. 118. 

He who is a stranger to industry, may possess, but 
he cannot enjoy. 

Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. 

The goods of this world were given to man for 
his occasional refreshment, not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct* of infe- 
. riors to obey ; of the learned, to be instructive, of the 
ignorant, to be docile ; of the old, to be communica- 
tive, of the young, to be attentive and diligent. 

Though unavoidable calwnities make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and 
sorrows that distress human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit, often inter- 
rupts the good order, and breaks the peace of society, 

RULE XIV. 

Grammar, p. 262. Exercises, p. 119. 

Vice is not of such a nature, that we can say to it, 
<* Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further." 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtues, is, " to ' 
love our enemies." 

Many too confidently say to themselves, ** My 
mountain stands strong, and it shall never be re- 
moved." 

We are strictly enjoined, « not to follow a mvi^ 
tude to do evil." 
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BVLB XV. 

Grammar, p. 282. Ezer'^bes, p. 119. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which 
reflects every object in its just proportion, and In its 
fairest colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexiotis, 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be, who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government, exercised 
over the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a 
gentle mind, there' is an incomparable charm. 

Thy who raise envy, will easily incur censure. 

Many of the evils which occasion our complaints 
of the world, are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses, is emi- 
nently so before the visible. 

His conduct, so disinterested and generous, was 
universally approved. 

RULE XVI. 

Exercises, p. 120^ 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling witli 
violent passions, never foil to darken and trouble the 
. understanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day, we overcharge the morrow, with a burden 
which belongs not to it. 

By whatever means we may at first attract the at- 
tention, we can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn, it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity, and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth, are the tears of sympathy, and 
the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 



T^ everBC&fe and reslleai p<»wer of thougbt, if 
not employed about what is good, will naturally uid 
unavoidably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart, certainly knows what 
passes within it 

To be humble and modest in opinion, to be vigi- 
lant and. attentive in conduct, to distrust fair appear- 
ances, and to restrain rash desires, are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate* 

RI7LB XVII* 

Grammar, p. 263^ Ezereiies, p. 120. 

The greatest misery is, to be condemned by our 
own hearts. 

The greatest misery that we can endure, is, to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charles's highest enjoyment was, to relieve the 
distressed, and to do good. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experi- 
enced> was, to reUeve the distressed, and to do good. 

RFLE xvin. 

Enerciies, p. 121. 

If opulence increases our gratifications, it increases, 
in the same proportion, our desires and demands. 

He whose wishes, respecting the possesions of this 
world, are the most reasonable and bounded, is likely 
to lead the safest, and, for that reason, the most de- 
sirable life. 

By aspiring too high, we frequently miss the hap- 
piness^ which, by a less ambitious aim, we might 
have gadned. 

By proper management, we prolong our time : we 
live more, in a few years, than others do in many. 

In your most secret actions, suppose that you have 
all the world for witnesses. 

In youth, the habits of industry are most easily ag- 
quire^^ 
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What is tlie right path, few take Uie tnw^ of 
inquirliig. 

RULE XIX. 

Granuaar, p. ^63. Exercises, p. 121. 

Providence never intended, that any state here 
should be either completely happy, or entirely miser- 
able. 

As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; as a 
friend, captious and dangerous; in his domestic 
sphere, harsh, jealous, and irascible. 

If the spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer 
there will be no beauty, and in Autumn, no fruit So, 
if youth be trifled away without improvement, man- 
hood will be contemptible, and'old age, miserable. 

RULE XX. 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and eco- 
nomy, are the necessary supports, of every personal 
and private virtue. 

I -proceed, secondly, to point out the proper slate 
of our temper, with respect to one another. 

Here, every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there, 
all is serene, steady, and orderly. 
. I shall make some observations, first, on the 
external, and next, on the internal, condition of 
man. 

Sometimes, timidity and false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs ; frequently, expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAP. II. 

Qmiaining inseriians of the Semicolon and Comma* 

Grammar/ p. 264. Exercises, p, 122. 

That darkness of character, whiere we can see no 
hea^t; those foldings of art through which no native 



lection is allowed to penetrate ; present an object, 
unamiable in every season of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain, 
when they ^tand in competition; to despise every 
advantage which cannot be attained without dis- 
honest arts ; to brook no meanness, and to stoop to no 
dissimnlatibn ; are the indications of a great mind, 
the presages of future eminence and usefulness in 
life- 

As there is a worldly happiness, which God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there 
are worldly honours, which, in his estimation, are re- 
proacb ; so there is a worldly wisdom, which, in his 
sight, is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace ; 
'the storms and tempests of the moral world. 

Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship ; 
hell, of fierceness and animosity. 

The path of truth, is a plain and a safe path ; that 
of falsehood, is a perplexing maze- 
Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth; 
and has ever been .esteemed a presage of rising 
merit. 

Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glidei 
away ; and, like a river which undermines its banks, 
gradually impairs our state. 

"The violent spirit, like troubled waters, renders 
back the images of things distorted and broken; and 
communicates to them all that disordered motion^ 
^ which arises solely from its own agitation- 
Levity is frequently the forced production of folly 
or vice ; cheerfulness is the natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue only. 

^ Persons who live according to order, may be com- 
pared to the celestial bodies, which move in regular 
courses, and by stated laws ; whose influence is 
beneficent ; whose ofierations are quiet and tran* 
quil. 



CHAP. III. 
eoitXaiving applications of the Colan, Urc* 

Grammar, p. V5, Eserdses, p. 123. 

The three great enemies to tranquillity, are vice, 
superstition, and idleness : vice^ which poisons and 
disturbs the mind with bad passions | superstition, 
which fills it with imaginary terrors; idleness, whicb 
loads it with tediousness and di^ust* 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, 
and to steer a safe course through a troubled and 
stormy ocean, require different talents : and, alas I 
human lifeoftener resembles the stormy ocean, than 
the unrufiSed lake. 

When we look forward to the year which is be* 
ginning, what do we behold there ? All, my brethren, 
ui a blank to our view : a dark unknown presents 
itself. 

Ha^y would the poor man think himself, if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich: and happy 
for a short time he might be: but before he had long 
contemplated and admired his state, his possessions 
would seem to lessen, and his cares would grow. 

By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, our dutj 
to God and man ; by acquiring an humble trust in the 
mercy and favour of God, through Jesus Christ ; by 
cultivadng our minds, and properly employing our 
time and thoughts ; by governing our passions and 
our temper ; by correcting all unreasonaJt>ie expecta* 
tions from tnb world, and from men ; and, ip the 
midst of worldly business, habituating ourselves to 
calm retreat and serious recollection: by such means 
as these, it may be hoped, that, through the Divine 
blessing, our days shall flow in a stream as unrufl^ed 
as the human state admits. 

A Metaphor is a comparison, expressed in an 
abridged form, but without any of the words tfiat 
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denote comparison : ^5) ^ To the upright there aiiseth 
Kght in darkness." 

All our conduct towards men, should be influenced 
by this important precept : " Do imto others, as you 
would that others should do unto you." 

Philip III. king of Spain, when he drew near the 
end of his days, seriously reflecting on his past life, 
and greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
mispent time, expressed his deep regret in these 
terms : " Ah ! how happy would it have been for 
me, had I spent, in retirement, these twenty-three 
years, that I have possessed my kingdom!" 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed, whilst the 
heart aches within: though folly may laugh, guilt 
will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once : 
wisdom is the repose of minds. 



CHAP. IV. 

"Containing insertions of the Period^ Sec* 

Grammar, p. 268. Exercisefl, p. 125. 

The absence of evil is a real good. Peace, quiet, 
-exemption from pain, should be a continual feast. 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by 
corrupting the heart. It fosters the loose and the 
violent passions. It engenders noxious habits ; and 
taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it 
feel a thousand unreal evils. 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, com- 
forting the afflicted, yield more pleasure than we re- 
ceive from those actions which respect only our* 
selves. Benevolence may, in this view, be termed 
the most refined self-love. 
K 
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The resourceff of virtue remain entire, when the 
days of trouble come* They remain with us in 
sickness, as in health ; in poverty,^ as in the midst of 
riches ; in our dark and solitary hours, no less than 
when surroimded with friends and cheerful society. 
The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him, and 
he can always enjoy it 

We ruin the happiness of life, when we attempt 
to raise it too high. A tolerable and comfortable 
state, is all that we can propose to ourselves on 
earth. Peace and contentment, not bliss, nor tran- 
sport, are the full portion of man. Perfect joy is re- 
served for heaven. ^ ^ 

Tf we look around ns, we shall perceiVe that the 
whole universe is ftAl of active powers. Action 
is indeed the genius of nature. By motion and 
exertion, the system of being is preserved in vigour. 
By its different parts always acting in subordination 
one to another, the perfection of the whole is carried 
on. The heavenly bodies perpetually revolve. Day 
and night incessantly repeat their appointed course. 
Continual operations are going on in the earth, and 
in the waters. Nothing stands still. 

Constantine the Great, was advanced to the sole 
dominion of the Roman World, A. D. 325 ; and soon 
after openly professed the Christian faith. 

The letter concludes with this remarkable Post- 
script : " P. S. Though I am innocent of the charge, 
and have been bitterly persecuted, yet I cordially 
forgive my enemies and persecutors.** 

The last edition of that valuable work, was care- 
fully compared with the Original MS. 
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CHAP. V. 

Contaimfig (plications of the Dash; of the Notes 
of Interrogation and Exclamation ; and of the Pa- 
renthetical characters. 

Grammar, p. 267. Exercises, p. 128. 

Beauty and strength, combined with virtue and 
piety, — ^how lovely in the sight of men ! how pleas- 
ing to Heaven ! peculiarly pleasing, because with 
every temptation to deviate, they voluntarily walk 
in the path of duty. 

Something there is more needful than expense ; 
And something previous e*en to taste ;— 'tis.sense. 

" ril live to morrow,'* will a wise man say ? 
To*morrow is too late :— then live to-day. 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to 
fill his chest : and lo \ it is now full. Is he happy ? 
and does he ui^e it? Does he gratefully think of the 
Giver of all good things ? Does he distribute to the 
poor? Alas! these interests have no pkice in his 
breast. 

What is there in all the pomp of the world, the 
enjoyments of luxury, the gratification of passion, 
comparable to the tranquil delight of a good con- 
science. 

To lie down on the pillow, after a day spent in 
temperance, in beneficence, and in piety, how sweet 
is it! 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy : alas! why 
not to-day ? Shall we be younger ? Are we sure we 
shall be healthier? Will our passions become feebler, 
and our love of the- world less ? 

What shadow can be more vain than the life of a 
great part of mankind ? Of all that eager and bustling 
crowd which we behold on earth, how few discover 
the path of true happiness ! how few can we find 
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whose activity has not been misemployedy and whose 
course terminates not in confessions of disappoint- 
ment ! 

On the one hand, are the divine approbation, and 
immortal honour ; on the other, (remember and be- 
ware,) are the stings of conscience, and endless ia- 
famy. 

As, in riper years, all unseasonable returns to the 
levity of vouth ought to be avoided, (an admonition 
which equally belongs to both the sexes,) still more 
are we to guard against those intemperate indul- 
gences of pleaEurc, to which the young are unhappily 
prone. 

The bliss of man, (could pride that blessing find)) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

, Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me I 



CHAP- VI. 

Corr€ctio7is (/ the promiscuous instances of defective 
Punctuation. 

SECTION 1. 

BKerciset, p. 128. 

When Socrates was asked, what man approached 
the nearest to perfect happiness, he answered : " That 
man who has the fewest wants." 

She who studies her glass, neglects her heart. 

Between passion and lying, there is not a finger's 
breadth. 

The freer we feel ourselves in the presence of 
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others^ the mere free are they : be who Mfree^ maket 
free. 

; Addison has. remarked, with equal piety and truths 
</ th^ the creation is a perpetual feast to the mind 
of a good man. '* 

. He who shuts out all evasion when he promises^ 
lo^es trutk 

The laurels of the warrior are dyed in blood; 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the 
Ofphan. 

^Between fhme and true honour, a distinction is to 
be made. The former is a loud and noisy applause: 
the latter, a inore silent and internal homage. Fame 
floats on the breath of the multitude : honour rests 
on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give 
praise, while it withholds esteem : true honour im« 
plies esteem mingled with respect. The one regards 
particular distinguished talents: the other looks up 
to the whole character. 

There is a certain species of religion, (if we can 
give it that name,) which is placed wholly in specu* 
jation and belief; in the regularity of external ho^ 
mage ; or in flery zeal about contested opinions. 

Xenophanes, who was reproached with being ti- 
morous, because he would not venture his money in 
a game at dice, made this manly and sensible reply : 
*< I confess I am exceedii^ly timorous ; for I dare 
not commit an evil action." . 

He loves nobly, (I speak of friaidship,) who is not 
jealous, when he has partners of love. 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit, much more 
than in the attaiiiment, of any temporal good. 

Let me repeat it ; — he only is great who has the 
habits of greatness. 

Prosopopoeia, or personification, is a rhetorical 
figure, by which we attribute life and action to jn- 
animate objects : as, ^' The ground thirsts for rain ^'^ 
^ The earth smiles with plenty." 

The proper and rational conduct of men, witt 
K2 
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regard to futurKy, Is regulated by two conBideTa>»' 
tioDs : first, that much of what it contains, must re^ 
main to us absolutely unknown ; next, that there are 
also some events in it which may be certainly known 
and foreseen. 

The gardens of the world prodi»5e only deciduous 
flowers. Perennial ones must be sou^t in the dehgliEfc- 
ful regions above. Roses without thoms are the 
growth of paradise alone. 

How many rules and maxims of life might be 
spared, could we fix a principle of virtue within ; 
and inscribe the living sentiment of the love of God 
in the affections! He who loves righteousness, is 
master of all the distinctions in morality. 

He who, from the benignity of his nature, erected 
this world for the abode of men ; he who furnished 
it so richly for our accommodation, and stored it 
with so much beauty for our entertainment; he who, 
since first we entered into life, hath followed usi 
with such a variety of mercies : this amiable and 
beneficent Being, surely can have no pleasure in 
our disappointment and distress. He knows our 
frame; he remembers we are dust; and looks to 
frail man, we are assured, >vith such pity as a father 
beareth to his children. 

: One of the first lessons, both of religion and of 
wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations and hopes ; 
and not to set forth on the voyage of life, like roea 
who expect to be always carried forward with a 
favourable gale. I^et us be satisfied if the path we 
tread be easy and smooth, though it be not strewed 
with flowers. 

Providence never intended, that tlie art of living 
happily in this world should depend on that deep 
penetration, that acute sagacity, and those refine- 
ments of thought, which few possess. It lias dealt 
more graciously with us; and made happiness de- 
pend on uprightness of intention, much more thajt 
»n extent of capacity. 



Most of oar passions flatter us in their rise* Bat 
their beginnings are treaciierous; their growth ia 
imperceptible; and the evils which they carry in 
tbeir train, lie .eonoealed, until their dominion is 
established. What Solomon says of one of them, 
holds true of them all, "that their beginning is as 
when one lettetb out water." It issues from a small 
chink, which once might have been easily stopped ; 
but being neglected, it is soon widened by the stream ; 
iill the bank is at last totally thrown down, and the 
flood is at liberty to deluge the whole plain. 

Proi^rity debilitates, instead of strengthening the 
mind.- Its most common effect is, to create an ex- 
treme sensibility to the slightest wound. It foments 
impatient desires ; and raises expectations which no 
success can satisfy. It fosters a false (delicacy, which 
idckens in the midst of indulgence. By repeated 
gratification, it blunts the feelings of men to what 
is pleasing ; and leaves them unhappily acute to what- 
ever is uneasy. Hence, the gale which another 
would scarcely feel, is, to the prosperous, a rude 
tempest. Hence, the rose-leaf doubled below them 
on the couch, as it is told of the effeminate Sybarite* 
breaks their rest. Heruse, the disrespect shown by 
Mof decai, preyed with such violence on the l^rl 
ofHaman. 

Anxiety is the poison of human life. It is the 
parent of many sins, and of more miseries. In a 
world where every thing is so doubtful ; where we 
may succeed in our wish, and be miserable ; where 
we may be disappointed, and be blessed in the dis** 
appointment; what mean this restless stir and com- 
motion of mind ? Can our solicitude alter the course, 
or unravel the intricacy, of human events ? Can our 
curiosity pierce through the cloud, which the Su- 
preme Being hath made impenetrable to mortal eye ? 
No situation is so remote, and no station so unfa- 
vourable, as to preclude acceffi to the happiness of a 



fitture state. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit 
to those blissful habitations, from all corners of the 
earth, and from all conditions of human life ; from 
the peopled city, and from the solitary desert; from 
the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of 
kings ; from the dwellings of %norance and simpli- 
city, and from the regions of science and improve* 
menu 

. The scenes which present themselves, at our en- 
tering upon the worid, are commonly flattering. 
Whatever they be in themselves, the lively spirits of 
flie young gild every opening prospect. The field 
of hope appears to stretch wide before them. Plea- 
sure seems to put forth its blossoms on every side. 
Impelled by desire, forward they rush with inccnisi- 
derate ardour ; prompt to decide, mid to choose ; 
averse to hesitate, or to inquire ; credulous,, because 
untaught by experience ; rash, because unacquainted 
with danger; headstrong, because unsubdued by 
disappointment. Hence arise the perils to which 
they are exposed ; adfl which too often, from want 
of attention to faithful admonition, precipitate them 
into ruin irretrievable. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in 
youth> how many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising capacities and 
powers are suppressed ! How many flatt^ping hopes 
of parents and friends are totally eztinguisbed 1 Who • 
but must drop a tear over human nature, when he 
beholds that morning which arose so bright, overcast 
with such untimely darkness ; that sweetness of tem- 
per which once engaged many hearts, thattnodesty 
which was so prepossessing, those abilities which 
promised extensive usefulness, all sacrificed at the 
shrine of low sensuality : and one who was formed 
for passing through life, in the midst of public 
esteem, cut off byf/his vices at the beginning of his 
course ; or sunk, for the whole ot it, into itimgnift- 

ice and contempt? These, O sinful Pleasure ! are 
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thy trophies. It Is thus that, co-operating with the 
foe of God and man, thou degradest human honour^ 
and blastest the opening prospects of human felicity. 



SECTION 2. 



EXAMPLEi IK FOETRT. 



Exercises, p. 133. « 

Where thy true treasure ? Gold says, " Not in me i^ 
And << Not in me>" the Di'mond. Gold is poor. 

The scenes of bns'ness teU u»— what are men ; 
The scenes of pleasure'— what is all beside. 

Wo then apart, (if wo apart can be 
From mortal man,) and fortune at our nod, 
The gay, rid), great, triumphant, and august. 
What arc they f The most hsqypy (strange to say J) 
Convince me most of human misery. 

AH this dread order brealt— ^r whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm !^0 madness 1 pride ! impiety ! 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported lives ; 

The strength he gains, is from th* embrace be gives. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care : 
Tht fiir that warms a monarch, warm*d a bear. 
While man exclaims, ** See all things for my use.! 
" See man for mine,*' replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reason he must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Th* Almighty, from his throne, on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an^ionest, humble heart : 
An humble heart his residence pronounc'd, 
His second seat. 

Bliss there is none, but uiiprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem : scU all and purchase that: 
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Why go a bcmng to contifurendea* 

Not g«iii*d wii£ cue, nor saloy lov'4» if £^*d ? 

There it a time, when toil must bepreferrM, 
Or joy, by mi8tim^d fondneai, is ondnie. 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains. 

Thus nature gives us (let it check our pride} 
The virtue nearest co our vice alliccL . . 

See the sole bliss Heav'n could on lA beslovr ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The Dad must miss; the' good untaught will find. 

Whatever is, is right.^->This world, *tis tnie, 

Was made for Cassar^— but for Titus too. 

And which more bles6*d ? who chain 'd his country, say, 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day i 

The first Aire symptom of a mind in health. 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

True happiness resides in things unseen. 
No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad ; 
Nor can her frowns rob inneoence of joy. 

Oh the dark days of vanity ! while here. 
How tasteless ! and how terrible, when gone ! 
Gone ! they ne'er go t when past^ they haunt us still. 

Father of light and life I Thou good sapitme ! 
O teach o!ie what is goodi Tpsuh me uiyeelf ; 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From ev'ry low pursuit ; and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscio«s|>eac^ and virtue purr, 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss ! 

If I am right, thv grace impart. 

Still in the rigm to stay t 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better vray. 

Save me alike from foolish pride. 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 
Xiost to the noble sallies of the soul. 
Who think it solitude to be alone ! . ' 
Communion sweet, communion large and high. 
Our reason, guardian angel, and our Ood. 
Then nearest these, when others most remote ; 
And all| ere long, diall be remote, but thesd 
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Benevolence* 

God loTM from whole to parts ; but hutnan soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake : 
The centre mov*d»a ^de straight succeeds; 
Another still, aod^^ijl 9tt>(her spreads, 
Friend, parent* neighbouis first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race : 
"Wide, and more wide th* overflowings of the mind. 
Take cv'ry creature in of cv'ry kind. 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest ; 
And Heav*n beholds its image in his breast. 

Happiness. 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

" Virtue alone is happiness below :" 

The only point where human bliss stands still, , 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives ; 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives, 

The joy unequallM if its end it gain ; 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

Without satiety, iho* e*er so blest ; ^ 

And but more relish'd as the ipore distress'd : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly .wears. 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears. 

Good, from each object, from each place acqnir'd ; 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated while one man's oppressed ; 

Never dejected while anotherV blessM ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain* 

Crraittude» 

When all thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

O how shall words tvith equal warmth^ 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravished heart ? 

But thou canst read it there. 
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Thj providence my life sastainM, 

And all my wants redreas'd. 
When in the silent womb 1 lay, 

And hong upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam*d 

To form themselves m pray'r. 

Unnamber'd comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestowM, 
Before my infant heart conceiv*d 

From whom those comforts flowM. 

When, in the sUpp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran. 
Thine arm. unseen, convey'd me safe. 

And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers^ toils, and death. 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to l)e fear*d than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou. 

With health renewM my face ; 
And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Has made my cup run o*er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend. 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My dailv thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least, a cheerful heart. 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through ev*ry period of' my life. 

Thy goodness Til pursue ^ 
And, after death, in distant worlds. 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 

-Divide thy works no more, ^ 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. '? 
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Through all eternity to thee 

A joyful song 1*11 raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. 

The Voyage o/Ldfe. 

Self-fiatt^'d, unexperienc'd, high in hope. 

When young, with sanguine cheer, and streamers gay, 

Wc cut our cable, laundi into the world. 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend, 

All in some darling enterprize embark'd. 

But where is he can fathom its event ? t 

Amid a multitude of artless hands, 

{Ruin's sure perquisite, her lawful prise,) 

Some steer aright : but the black blast blows hard. 

And puffs them wide of hope. With hearts of proof^ 

Full against wind and tide, 4ome wm their way ; 

And when strong effort has deservM the port. 

And tugg*d it into view, *tis won ! 'tis lost ! 

Though strong their oar, still stronger is their fate : 

They strike ; and, while they triumph, they expire. 

In stress of weather, mosty some sink outright. 

O'er them, and o'er their names, the billows close , 

To morrow knows not they were ever born. 

Others a short memorial leave behind, 

JLike a flag floating, when the bark's ingulfd, 

It floats a moment, and is seen no more : 

One Cxsar lives ; a thousand are forgot, 

How /nvy favoured by ev*ry element. 

With swelling sails make good the promis*d port. 

With all their wishes fre^hted ! Yet ev*n these, 

Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. 

Free from misfortune, not from nature free. 

They still are men ; and when is man secure ? 

As fatal ti0$e as storm* The rush of years 

Beats down their strength ; their numberless escapes 

In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 

But plants new terrors on the victor's brow. 

What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 

Their nests so deeply down'd, and built so high !— 

Too low they build, who build .beneath the stars. 

L 



1>ART V. 

PERSPICUITr AND ACCURACr. 

First, with respect to single words and phrase 

CHAP. I- 

Corrections of the errors that relate to Purity. 

Grammar, p. 274. Exercises, p. 139. 

WE should be dat'/y employed in doing good. 

I am wearied with seeing so perverse a dispo- 
sition. 

/ know not who has done this thing. 

He is in no wise thy inferior ; atid, in this instance, 
is not at all to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and seasonably , af- 
forded. 

For want of employment, he wandered idly about 
the fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, and piously 
in the world. 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of 
melancholy. 

That word follows the general rule, and takes 
the penultimate accent. 

He was an extraordinary genius, and attracted 
much attention. 
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The haughtiness of Florio was very ungraeefuly 
and disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, but 4n 
this censure he was greatly mistaken. 

They have manifested great candour in all the 
transaction. 

The conformity of the thought to truth and nature 
greatly recommended it. 

The importance, as well as the authenticity of the 
books, has been clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover the spirit and design of 
some laws. 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both un- 
natural and uncomfortable* 

His natural severity rendered him a very unpo^ 
rular speaker. 

The inquietude of his mind, made his station and 
wealth far from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall now 
more gladly resign it. Or — with greater pleasure 
resign it. 

These are things of the highest importance to the 
growing age. 

lamgrieved with the view of so many blank leaver 
in the book of my life. 

I repent that I have so long walked in the paths of 
folly. 

I think that I am not mistaken in an opinion, which 
I have so well considered. 

They thought it an important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated on both sides. 

Thy speech betrays thee ; for thou art a Galilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credil to stories which 
may injure our neighbour : perhaps they are the off 
spring of calumny, or misapprehension. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance ; 
and exhibited much that was glaring and whhnsU 
ml. 
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CHAR n. 

Corrections of the errors relating to Propriety. 

, Gnmmar, p. 276. EKerciaes, p. 141. 

SECTION I. 

I would as readily do it myself, as persuade another 
to do it. 

Of the justness of his measures be convinced his 
opponent, by the force of argument. 

He is not, in any degree, better than those whom he 
so Jiberally condemns. 

, He insists upon security, and willnot liberate him 
till it be obtaiiied. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I understand it, is 
very diflferent from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced ; for 
he daes not continue long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst the people, 
that he was once or twice in danger of having his head 
broken^ 

He was very dexterous in penetrating the views 
and designs of others. 

If a little care were bestowed upon his education, he 
might be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, by a transient view, the 
difficulties to which his' conduct exposed him. 

If I should have a little leisure to-morrow^ I intend 
to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is of the same value as the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with won- 
der at all he saw. 

SECTION 2. 
Grammar, p. 276. Exerciaei, p. 142. 

Let US consider the works of nature and of art„ 
with proper attention* 
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He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the 
soul and (/M^ body. 

Some productions of nature rise or sink in value, 
according as they more or less resemble tho^ of art. 

The Latin tongue mas never spoken^ in its purity, 
in this island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant inter- 
course between France and England, by reason of 
the dominions which we possessed there, and the con- 
quests mhich we made. Ox^^occasioned by the domi- 
nions^ &c. 

He is Impressed with a true sense oithe importance 
of that function, when chosen from a regard to the 
interests of piety and virtue. 

The wise and the foolish, the virtuous and the vile, 
the learned and the ignorant, the temperate and the 
profligate, must often, like the wheat and the tares^ 
be blended together. 

SECTION 3. 

Grammar, p. 267. Exercises, p. 142. 

An eloquent speaker may give more numerous^ 
but cannot give more convincing arguments, than 
this p lain man offered. Or — may give more^ bvt cart- 
not give stronger y &c. 

These i^vsons possessed very moderate intellects, 
even before they had impaired them by the extrava- 
gance of passion. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage ; bat some 
works have more ornament than does them good. 

The sharks, that prey upon the inadvertency of 
young heirs, are more pardonable than those, who 
trespass upon the good opinion of persons that treat 
them with great confidence and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, 
and to violate no right or privilege of our neigh- 
bour: it leads us to support the feeble, to relieve 
the distressed, and to scorn to be governed by de-. 
L 2 
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grading and injurious pasaions. It must^ ther^orcj 
be a false and mistaken honour y that prompts the deft- 
troyer to take the life of bis friend. 

He will always be with ypu, to support and com- 
fort youy and in some meaaire to prosper your la- 
bours ; and he will also be with all his faithful mi- 
nisters^ who shall succeed you in his service. 

SECTION 4. 
Gnqnmar, p. 277. Exerdsea, p. 143. 

Most of our sailors were asleep in their apart- 
ments^ when a heavy wave broke over the shipy and 
swept away one of our boats, and the box which con" 
tained our compasseSy &c. Our cabin windows were 
securedy or the vessel would have been filled. The 
main mast was so damaged, that we were obliged to 
istrengthen it, and to proceed for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed : the distance^ 
between the lines are ample and regular ; and the lines 
themselves, on the opposite sides of each leaf^ exactly 
correspond to one another. 

SECTION 5. 

Grammar, p. 277. EzerclBet, p. 144. 

When our friendship is considered, how is it pos- 
sible that I should not grieve for having lost such a 
friend? 

The hen being in her nest, was killed and eaten thefe 
In/ the eagle. Or — The eagle killed the heny flew to 
her nest in the tree, and eat her there* 

It may be justly said, that there are no laws prefer'- 
able to those of England, 

They who have pretended to polish and refine the 
English language^ have been the chief agents, in mul- 
tiplying its abuses and absurdities. Or^—The chief 
thifkgy which they who hate pretended to polish and 
refine the English languagCy have done is, to multiply 
its abuses and absurdities. 
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The English adventurers, degenerating from the 
customs of their ownnation^ were gradually assimilated 
to the natives J instead of reclaiming them from their 
uncultivcUed manners* 

It has been said, that Jesuits can not only equivocate. 
Or — Jesuits are not the only persons who can equivo* 
cate. 

We must not think that these people, when injured^ 
have no right at all to our protection. Or — have less 
right than others to our protection, 
- Solomon the son of David, and the builder of the 
temple of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that 
reigned over the Jewish people. * 

Solomon whose father David was persecuted by 
Saul, was the ricbsst monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all the words which are signs of 
complex ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and 
cavil. Or—- a/i those words^ &c. 

Lisias, speaking of hisfriendsy promised to his fa» 
ther, never to abandon them. Or — Lisias speaking 
of his father^ s friends y promised to his father ^ never 
to abandon them. 

The Divine Being, ever liberal and faithful^ heap* 
eth favours on his servants. Or — -The Divine Being 
heapeth favours on his liberal and faithful servants. 

Every well-instructed scribe, is like a householder^ 
who bringeth out of his treasure ne?!; things and old. 

He was willing to spend one or two hundred pounds^ 
rather than be enslaved. 

Dryden, in the following wordsy makes a very 
handsome observation, on Ovid's writing a letter 
from Dido to jEneas. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for instructing 
or reproving others. Or — Disqualify us for receiving 
instruction or reproof from others. 
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SECTION 6. 
Orsmm^r, p. 278. ExereUes, p, lO. 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece 
of magnificence and pomp, but I think, how little 
Is all this to satisfy the ambition of an immortal 
aoul ! 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says; 

Yet when that flood in its own depth was drowQ*d, 
It left behind it false and slipp*ry ground. 

When the waters of the deluge had subsided^ they 
left. Sic. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is 
not qualified for a bust, who has not a good deal of 
wit and vivacity. 

And BezaJeel made the laver of brass, and the foot 
of it of brasp, of the mirrors used Uy the women. 

And, in the lower deep, another deep 

Still threat*ning to devour me, opens wide. 

SECTION 7. 

Grammar, p. 281. Exercises, p. 145. 

No fewer than two hundred scholars have been 
educated in that school. 

The business J however laudable the atteinpt^ was 
found to be impracticable. 

He is our common benefactor, and deserves our re- 
spect and obedience. 

Vivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sen- 
sible object to the mind, instead of an intellectual one. 

They broke down the banks, and the country was 
soon overflowed. 

The garment was decently formed, and served very 
neatly. 

The house fs a cold one, for it has a northern 
aspect, 

ThQ proposal, for each of us to relinquish some- 
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thing, was complied with, and produced a cordial 
reconciliation. 

Though learn*d, well bred ; and tho' well bred nacere ; 
Modest]7^bold,aadihMiff>f«(f severe. 

A fop is a ridicidxms^ character, in every one's 
view but his own- 

An action that excites laughter, without any mix- 
ture of contempt, may be called ^ risible action. 

It is difficult for him to speak three sentences sucr 
cessively. 

By this expression, I do not mean what some 
persons annex to it. 

The neglect of timely precaution was the cause of 
this great loss. 

AH the sophistry which has been employed, cannot 
obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed, as to re- 
mind usj that the only end of it is truth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not sit np at all, 
but was obliged to lie continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 
Egyptians, placed, in the front of his army, anxmiber 
of cats and other animals, which were worshipped 
by those people. A reverence for these creatures, 
made the Eg3rptians lay down their arms, and be- 
come an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest which 
so august a Being is supposed to take in our con- 
cerns, is a source of consolation. 

And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and had sat down together, Peter sat down 
among them. 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and people 
of Rome, under the emperors, the wit and eloquence 
of the age were wholly turned towards panegyric. 
Or — wholly employed in panegyric. 

The refreshipent came in seasonably, before they 
had lain down to rest. 
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We speak what we do know, and testify that 
which we have seen. 

They shall^ as the eagle that hasteth to eat. 

The wicked ^e^ when no man puisueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lioQ. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Wat tiuuOed yet, and then was man deaign'd. 

He died Oy violence ; for he was killed with a sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, when he began 
to feel himself relieved. 

No place nor any object appears to him void of 
beauty. 

When we fall into conversation mth any person^ 
the first thing we should consider, is, the intention 
of it. 

Galileo invented the telescope j Hervey discovered 
the circulation of the blood. 

Philip found difficulty in managing the Athenians, 
from the nature of their dispositions ; but the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle to 
his designs. 

A hermit is austere in his life ; a judge, rigorous 
in his sentences. 

A candid man acknowledges his mistake, and is for- 
given ; a patriot avows his opposition to a bad mi- 
nister, and is applauded 

We have increased our family and expenses ; and 
enlarged our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, we may be taught to correct 
what is erroneous, and to supply what is defective. 

The good man is not overcome by disappoint- 
ment when that which is mortal dies; when that 
which is mutable, begins to change ; and when that 
which he knew to be transient /^a^^e^ away* 
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CHAP. III. 

Corrections of the errors which respect Precision. 

Grammar, p. 282. Exercises, p. 148. 

This great politician desisted from his designs, 
when he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that 
he abhorred being in debt. 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a 
pattern of piety and virtue. 

The human body may be divided into the head, 
the trunk, and the limbs. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great 
fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride, that he despised 
the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces dependence ; and dependence 
increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors 
with great disdain. 

There can be no order in the life of that man, 
who does not allot a due share of his time, to retire- 
ment and reflection. 

Such equivocal expressions, mark an intention to 
deceive. 

His cheerful, happy temper, keeps up a kind of 
daylight in his mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 
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Secondly, Perspicidty and accuracy^ with reject to 
the constrtictian of Sentences. 



CHAP. L 

Corrections of the errors which relate to the Clearness 
of a Sentence. 

Grammar, p. 287. Gxercises, p. 150. 

SECTION I. 

Hence appears the impossibility that an under- 
taking so managed, should prove successfuU 

May we not here say with the poet, that " virtue 
is its own reward V^ 

Had he died before, would not this art have been 
then wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I spoke only a very few 
words. ' 

The works of art receive a great advantage, from 
the resemblance which they have to those of nature ; 
because here not only the similitude is pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect 

It may be proper to give some account of those 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, and 
discontinued only through the neglect and degenera- 
cy of later times. 

^ Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector at least of books. 

If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was 
at least the best actor of majesty, that ever filled a 
throne. 

These forms of conversation, multiplied, hy de* 
f^eeSy and grew troublesome. 



Nor iioeB tiife^fie modesty eq^tose ug to such ac- 
tions only as are indiscreet, but very ofte& to such as 
are fa%Ii%<»iiiiiiial. 

: By ^reaOnesa, I do not mean the bulk of any ai^Ie 
o^^ect onily, but the largeness of a whole view. Or— 
J^mecn not (ml^ tlie bn& qfaw^ single objet^^ Imtj &c« 

I was formerly engaged in that business, but I 
sMl never be concerned in it again. ^ 

We frequently do those things, which we efter^ 
wards repent of. . 

By often doing the same tiling, it becomes ha- 
bltuaL 

Most nations, even the Jews not excepted, were 
prone to idolatry. 

Raised to greatness wUhout merit, he employed 
his power solely for the gratification of his pa^ions. 

sBGTioir 2.. 

(irammar, p. 238. Exercises, p. 151^ 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered 
the progress of the work very slow. 

He found the place replete with wonders, with 
the contemplation of whichhe proposed to solace him- 
self, if he should qever bp able to accomplish his 
flight. 

They are now engaged in a study, the usefulness 
of which they have long Avished to know. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution, 
proved as impracticable, as every other of their perni- 
iouSj yet abortive schemes, had turned out. 

He thought that the presbyters would soon become 
mor^ dangerous to the magistrates, than the pre- 
latical clergy had ever been. 

Frederic, seeing it was impossible, with safety, to 
trust his life in their hands, was obliged to take the 
Mahometans for his guard. 

The emperor refused to convert the truce at once 
into a definitive treaty. 

M 
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In the flight J however, tbe mfaeniMe raanim iXFeie 
taken down. 

I baye, intkispe^erj by rmy (^introductumf settted 
Ae meanii^ of those pl^Etsures of the iHagination, 
which are the subject of my present tindertakfe^ ; 
and endeavonredy ^ several eonsideratmMf to recom- 
mend to my readerSf the pui^it of those pleasures : 
I shall in my next paper examine the several vouices 
fh)m whence these pleasures are derived. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon HeaMi, «^ 
nMchhe pdrtioidatly dissuades the reader from huMy 
and subtle disguisitionSy has not thought ft Improper to 
prescribe to him a poem, or a prospect ; and he ad- 
vises him to pursue studies that fill the mind widi 
splendid and illustrious objects, as history, poetry, 
and contemplations of nature. 

The English reader, if he would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, may find it in Locke's Essay oa 
the Human Understanding. 

Fields of corn form a pleasant prospect ; and if 
a little care were bestowed on the walks that lie be- 
tween them, they would display neatness, regularity, 
and elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under some 
restraints, they are not' only tolerable^ but, on the 
mhohf desirable. 

I have confined myself to those methods for tbe 
advancement of piety, which, by a strict execution of 
the laws, are in the power <rf a prince, limited lite 
ours. 

This rooming, when, with great care and diligence, 
one of the gay females was looking over some hoods 
and ribands, brought by her tirewoman, I employed 
uo less in examining tte box which contained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a peipe- 
tual intercourse of buying and selling, and baling 
upon credit, the honest dealer^ where fraud is per- 
mitted or connived at, or has no law to punish it, is 
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oftira luriooe^ and the knave g^s die advanUige." 

Tlioill^ energetic brevity k Bot adapted alike to 
every subject, we ought, on every occasion^ to avoid 
it» contfary, a languid redundancy of words. It 
18 sometimes ptQ^QT to be copious, but never to be 
verbose* 

A monardiyt limited like ours, may^ for angkt I 
Imow, be placed, as it has t^en been i^epciesented, 
just ift the middle point, from whence a deviation 
leads, oQ &e one hand, to tjrranny, and^ on the 
otib^, to anarchy. 

Having already diown how the fancy is afiected 
by the works. of nature, and afterwards considered, 
in gen^ul, kewf informing such scenes as are most aft 
to delight the mind of the beholder^ the works both of 
natitre and qf art assist each other ; I shall in thU 
paper thxow tc^edier some r^eetions, &c. 

Let but one brave, greats active^ disinterested 
BH»r. arise, . and he will be received, foUowed^ and 
venerated. 

Ambition cr^ttes hatred, skinesSf discords, se- 
ditions, and wars. 

The scribes made it their profession to study mtd 
to teach, the law of Moses. 

SloUi saps the foxmdation of every tdrtue, and pours 
vpim m a driuge oi dimes and evils. 

The anotent. lawisi of Rome were so far from suf^ 
iisfiog^ a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they 
would not allow him to be whipped, or even to be 
bomd* 

His labours ta acqoke knowledge have been pro- 
duct ve of great mceess and satiirfiitction. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, justice, 
modesty, and virtue. 

. Hiff mvour or disapprobatioD was governed by the 
swcess or the failure of an eoterprise. 

He had agrateftd sm^ of the benefits received, and 
did every thing in his power to serve his benefaetor. 
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Many persoiM fjtft e^Fldciit proof, that eidier tiiey 
do not belieee the prmdples qfrdig^Hj ot that they 
§o not/eel their power. 

As the guilt of an officer, ifhefrooe negMgmt, 
will be greater than that of a comrnon flervant; so 
the reward of his fidelity, will be praporHmebly 
greater. 

The comfort annexed to goodpest is the pious 
man's strengA. It attaches his heart t^ reKgiim. It 
inspires his zetU* It supports his constancy ; and 
accelerates his progress. 

SECTION 3, 
Grammar, p. 291. Exercises, p. 154. 

These are the rules of the omsler, who must be 
obeyed. 

They attacked the house Q^Northtimberland, whom 
they put to death. 

He laboured to involve. t» ruin his minister, who 
had been the author of it. Or — to ndn his mimster, 
&e. • - • • 

What he says, is true, but it is- not qipUoable- to 
thepoint*. 

The French inarched pfwipitately ra:t04B»a(niir^ 
dd victory; whereas the English adraneed very 
ilowly, and dk^barged aooh fiij^ of .arrows, as did 
great execution. When 4he former drew near the 
archers, the latter perceiving that they were out <rf 
breath, chai^ged them with great vigom*. 

He was at andndon in Lkl^kidi tejlrn^ a^fiem qf 
the Cothedralj where a party of Ae royidistB had^ 
fortified themselves. 

We no where meet with a more splendid or-pleas- 
ing show in nature^ than what is formed in the hea- 
vens at the risii^ and setting of the son, by the differ- 



ent fltaioB of %fal, which Aow tbeouielTCs in cloods 
of different situations. 

lliere will be found, throughout this kingdom^ a 
round million of creatures in bunaan figure, wtiose 
whole subsistence, &c. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
t^oft the grotrndf any printed or written paper, to 
take it up^ and lay it aside carefully^ as not knowings 
but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon 
styles bis aphorisms, laws of laws* Civil laws are 
always imperfect, and are often false deductions from 
diem, or applications of them ; nay, civil lam slant^ 
In many in^ances, in direct opposition to the Um» 
qf nature* 

It has not a sentiment in it^ says Pope, tka die 
Mtbor ^9^5 not religiously^e^i^* 

Many act so directly contrary to this method, that, 
fisooi a bMti which they acquired at the Umcersityf 
rf saving time and paper, they write in so diminutive 
a manner, that they can hardly read what they have 
written* 

Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, 
reliUuig to this wip^M^ affair j as well as that of a 
great majority of both houses here ; upon wlucb I 
am confident you may seeurely reckon* 

\Ufrem the ear Hest periods (^life, we trace a youtk 
who has been weU educated, we diall perceive the 
wisdom ctf the maxims here recommencted. 
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CHAP. II. ^ • 

Corrections (/the errors relating to the Unity qfu 
sentence. 

SECTION 1. 

Oraminalr, p. 2B3. Exercises, p. 15C. 

A SHORT time after this injury, be came tobim^^ 
self; and the next day, was put on board his shtp^ 
and eonveyed first to Corinth, and 'Uienee to the 
inland of £gina.' 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inmds from 
the Pict^ were forced to call in the Saxons tbt their 
defence. These people redtteed the greater part of 
the island to their own power; and drove &e Bri- 
tons into the most remote and mountainous parts^ 
The rest of the coutitry, in customs, religion, and 
htngus^ became wholly Saxons.- 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of itn 
dulgence, men forfeit all the advantages which 
patience would have procured; and incur the 
opposite evils to their Ml extent. 

This prostitution of praise affects not 'tmfy the 
gross x>t mankind, who take their noticMi of charac- 
fJtvB fh>m the learned ; but also die better ^ort of 
peo^le^ who^ by this means, lose some port at least of 
ttieir desire of fame, when they find it promiscuously 
bestowed on Che meritorious and on the undeserving. 
Or — Not only the gross part of mankind^ who take 
their notion of characters from the learned, are tweet- 
ed by this prostitution of praise ; the better sort must 
ahOf by this means, &c. 

All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and 
^condescension, which Eumenes employed, were in- 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
ind of extinguishing their jealousy. He must hav^ 
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renounced his merit and viitiie vrideh occarionedit^ 
to have been capable of appeasing them. 

He who performs every employment in its due 
place and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
tvithout profit, ife muUiplies his days ;for he Hves 
tmeh in littte spaee. 

Desires of pleasure usher in tdnptation, mifbr- 
ruard the growth of disorderly passions* 

ftSCTION 2. 

GnnuiMCtii. 204. E^rcise^p.^ U7. 

Th« notietne of lord Sunderland -were always 
good. This nobleman^ however^ was a man of great 
exf^Dse. 

In this uneasy state, both of Ms public and private 
life, Cicero was oppressed by anew and deep afHic- 
tion, thedetUJi of his beloved daughter TuUia ; wbicb 
happened soon after her divorce from Doiabella. 
The manners and humours (^this nm» were entirely 
disagreeable to TtdHa. 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy fetters of the main. Here^ vast sea-monsters 
pieree through floating islands, with arms which can 
withstand the crystal rock; whilst others, that of 
themselves seem gres^ as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man^ The superiority 
wkieh he possesses oyer creatures of a size and force 
so stupendous, should make him mindful of his pri- 
vilege of reason; and force him humbly to adore 
the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and 
the Author of his own superior wisdom. 

I single Strada out amoi^ the moderns, because 
he had the foolmh presumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself. Mf/ friend will for- 
give this short excursion in honour of a favourite 
writer. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ;for thou inowesi 
not what a day may bring forth. For the same re^ 
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9on» defipair not ott^-mofiow ; it^iajr bdng foiOi 
good as well as evil. Fex not tjiyself. with imagina* 
ry fears. The impending blai^k cloudy which is re^ 
l^irded with so much dread^ may pass by harmlesa ; 
or though it should discharge the storm^ yet before 
It breaks, thou niayst lie lodged in that lowly aian^ 
non wtHch no storms ever toucW . 

SECTIOlf 3. 

Grammir, p. 206. Exerdsea, p. 158. 

Disappointments will often happen to the best and 
wisest men; sometimes to the wisest and best con- 
certed plans^ They fmp happen too, not through 
any imprudence of those who have devised ike plan, 
Bor even through the malice or ill design of others; 
but merely in consequence. of some of those croas 
incidents of iife^ whieb could not be foreseen* 

Without some degree of patience ei^rcised under 
injuries* human li^e mould be rendered a ^ate^ per- 
petual hostility: offences and retaliations would suc- 
ceed to one another in endless train. 

Never delay till to-morrow, what reason and con- 
science tell you oughi to h^ performed tc^ay. To- 
morrow isnot yours ; and though you should live to 
enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burdea 
not its own. 

We must not imagine that there is* in true religion* 
any thing which overeat the mind with sull^d 
glocnn and melancholy austerity ; or which derogates 
from that esteem^ which men are generally disposed 
to yield to ea^emplary virtues. False ideas may be 
^itertained of religion, as false and imperfect con- 
cq^ions of virtue have often pi^vailed in the worlds 
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CHAP, III. 

Corrections of the errors which respect the Strength 
of a sentence* 

. Grammar, p. 297. . Exercises, p. 159. 

BJSCTION ]• 

It is six months since I paid a visit to my rela- 
tions. * ^ 

Su^nd your censure, till your judgment on the 
fiubject can be wisely formed. 

<The reason ^ his having acted in the manner he 
did, was not fully explained^ . 

^If I were to give a reason for their locking so well, 
it would be, ^Aa£ they rise early. 
; If I mistake not, he is improved both in knowledge 
and behaviour. Or^r-J tkhik he is improved both in 
Im^ukdge and behaviour* 

Those two boys, appear to be equal in capacity. 
. Whenever hq sees me, he inquires concerning )m 
friends. 

The reason of Us^coi^vct wiU i^ear in the con- 
cbisioaof &1s^ii«ii?8tlve. Qi'^Mis eondmt will be 
aecmmted/or in the, &c. 

I hope this is the last time of mgf acting so impru- 
dently. ^ 

The reason of his sudden departure, was, ^A<i^ the 
case did not admit of delay ^^ 

The people gained nothing farther by thisttepi 
tkan toma^mA tfadr mmryM Or^-'noiiing by this 
Mtepi hut the su$pension t^f their misery. 

I have here supposed that the r^eider is ac^ainled 
With thai great modern disco vejry, which is, at pre- 
sent, universally acknowleHged by thoinquirers into 
natural philosophy. 

. Eew words in the English language, are employed 
in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense, tib'-*- 
Ikncy and imagination. 
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I intend to make us^ of these word^ in my foUov- 
ing speculations, that the reader may rigidly comr 
celve the subject upon which I proceed. 

Commend me to an argument lite a flail, agaimt 
which there is no fence. 

How many are there, by whom tbeae good tidiiigs 
were never heard 1 

These points have been illustrated in so plain a 
manner, that the perusal of the book teis given me 
satisfaction. 

However clear the conduct which he ought to 
have pursued, he had not resolution to set abrot iU 

t was much moved on this occasion, and 1^ the 
place full of serious reftectioiiB. - ' 

Hiey are of those that rebel against ibe^ Kght ; 
they know not its ways, nor abide in e^^aths* 

ThiiET measure may afford some profit, and some 
amusement Ox-^hoth profit and mnusement* 

By a multiplicity of words, the sentimenls.are not 
set offand accommodated ; iMit, like David equipped 
in Saul's armour, t)iey are encumbered and op^ 



Tho^gh closely occupied with the afiairs of the 
nation) lie did not tieglect the coneeitis of his friends^ 

j^y on the contrary^, secrecy had been enjoyed, 
his conduct was very culpable. 

Less ca^city, but more time^ is required £3r this 
business. 

He did not mention. Leonora, nor her/<s^Aflr'« 
death. 

. The caiid)atafits,en«ouia^ned;w.lthsiidi rage, tiial:, 
es^er only to assail^ ai»d thoughtless of defei3oe,4hqr 
fell dead upon the bskA together. ^ 

i shall b^n with remar]di%rxthe..defecls, and 
fihall then proceed to describe the eJEoeUeiiGes, of 
this plan of education. 

Numberless orders of beings, to us uBkoowiv, . 
~K)ple the wide extent of the luiiv^rse* 



Hitf earliacM?dlnary beauty stmck obflervers with 
adtniratkm. Or—^His beauty mas so extraordinary, 
that it struck^ &c. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon esu^h 
other. Or — aet t^on each other mutually. 

Their intefests ^vere inseparably connected. 
Ewployifig air the circumspection which reason can 
siiggest, let your furayers^ at the same time, oontinu- 
ally ascend to heaven f9r support. Or^ — W/nleyou 
et^loy all the circumspection which reason can sug-^ 
gest, let your prayers continually ascend to heaven for 

St^07't* H 

SECTION 2. 

Grammar, p. 300. Exercises, p. 161. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
cold andbeni^ summer and winter, and day and nighl:, 
shall not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire to them with safety, and find in them 
such a sotis&ction as a wise man would not blush to 
take. This advantage we gain by means of the plea- 
sures ^/'imagination. Or — This sati^action we enjoy y 
by means of^ &c. 

The army was composed of Grecians, and Carians, 
eimiXycians, and Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

The body of tUs animal was strong, proportion* 
able, and beautiful. 

Nothing promotes knowledge more than steady ap- 
plication, and a habit of observation. 

Though virtue borrows no asiiistance from the ad- 
vantages offortwaei 1^^ i^ naay often be accompanied 
by them. 

The knowledge which he has acquired, and the 
habits of application which he, possesses, will proba^ 
bly render him very useful. 
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Th^ir idleaett, dieir faixury and pleaaiiresi. Oieir 
crunifial deeds^ tbeir immoderate paesioo^ their ti- 
midity and baseness of mind, have d^jeoled tbem to 
6uch degree, as to make them weary of life. 

I was greatly affected, so that I was obliged to 
leave the place, though my assistance had been press- 
ipgly solicited. 

I strenuously opposed thos^ measujnei^ but it was 
not in my power to prevent them* 

I yielded to his solicitation, for I perceived the 
necessity of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes, Providence has designed 
our state to be checkered with pleasure and pain. 
As such let us receive it, and make the best of what 
is appointed tq be our lot. 

In the time of prosperity, be had stored his mind 
with useful knowledge, with good principles, and 
virtuous dispositions: and these resources remain en- 
tire, when die days of trouble come. 

He had made considerable advances in know- 
ledge, though he was very young, and laboured 
un^r several disadvantages. 

SECTION 3. 

Grammar, p. 303. Exercises, p. 163. 

I HAVE, with a good deal of attention^ considered 
the subject upon which I was desired to communi- 
cate my thoughts. 

Whether, in any coumtry^ a choice altogether un- 
• exceptionable has been made, seems doubtful. 

Let us endeavour to establi^ to ourselves an iur 
terest in him, who in his hands holds the reins of 
the whole creation. 

Tiigil, who, tit the sixth book of his j^neid^ has 
cast the whole system of platonic philosophy, so &r 
as it rebtes to the soul of man, mto beautiful allego- 
ries, gives us the punishment, Sec 

And, Hi lasty in the Pyrenean treaty y Philip ^e 
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fc^rth was obI%ed to eonciude ^peaee, on tenns 
repugaaot to his inclination, to that of his people, to 
the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe* 

By a lai,e jcakudation^ it appears that^ in Great 
BrUain^md Ireland^ there are upwards (^fifteen nnlr 
lions of inkabitantts. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
educdtiotiy mhenthi^ amieforward into the great worlds 
may be, and too often are, drawn by die tempta- 
tions oC youth, and the opportunities of a large for- 
tune, into some irregularities, it is ever with reluc- 
tsmceand compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue still continues. 

Were instruction an essential circumstafice in epic . 
poetry^ I doubt whether, in any language^ a single in- 
stance could be given of thi^ species of composition. 
X Some of our most eminent writers have, as far as 
it regards the svbsistence of our affections after deaths 
made use of this platonic notion, with great beauty 
and strength of reason. 

On surxseyit^ the most indifferent works of nature, 
men of the best sense have been touched, more or 
less, with these groundless hoiters and presages of 
futurity. 

Blessed is be that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Not every one that puts on the appearance of 
goodness, is good. 

And there appeared to them Elias with Moses. 

Your fathers^ where are they? and the prophets, do 
. they live for ever T 

At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads and 
had weather, we came with no small difficulty to our 
journey^ $ end. 

The praise of judgment, Virgil has justly contested 
with Homer; but his invention remains yet unri- 
valled. 

Instead of being critics on others, let us employ 
our criticism on ourselves. 

N 
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Learinf oi^heu to hejudgeiby Uhn nAo s^irdbeeA 
ft he hearty let lu implore his assislatiGe, flor enabUog 
418 to act veU oor own part 

After passion has fer a while exereised its iyraa- 
micti sway, itsvehemenceimay hy degrees subside^ 
. Thts fUlacioui art, instead of iet^hm^g life, ^- 
4>ar8 us firom^iijoyii^ it* 

Indulging oursekes in imaginary, ^ien deprives 
^t of real enjaymentB. 

When reduced topooertyf howwiUthattiol^^lejpiilii 
be able to conduct Inmfielf, wbo ivas educated only 
io fliagnifieence aad. pleasure?- 

It is highly jprpperthat^maii'diould be aoqnaiqtecl 
^vitb a variety of Ouigs, the^Uty of wUeh is abOY« 
^tehild'i'COiiipiidiensioii': ^butjs^t neeessaryf or ^reit 
possible^ that a cMId diould leam^very thing it be- 
iiooves a man io ko&wf 

'When they fall into sudden difficultly th^ as*e 
Jess perplexed, and when they encounter darters they 
cte less alarmed, than ^hersin the like circunutanees* 

For all your acUcms, andfatiieultairlyfor the enh 
ployments of youth, you must' hereafter- ^ve an 

ACOOUIlt 

BBCTION 4« . 

tJraniinar, p. 906. EsensiBefl, p. 165. 

Charitf breathes habitual kindness towards 
^iends^ courtesy towards stranger si^ Umg-st^ering to 
^enendeSm 

Gentleness ought to form our address, to regulate 
4nir speech, and to diffUse itself over our whole be- 
Jiaviour. 

The j)ropensity to look forward into Ufe, is toQ 
often immoderaiefy indulged, ane^ grossly abused. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, wiH 
firove the best prepavittion for oldqge^ far death, and 
^or immortality* 



These mfed ar^ intended to teach ]foung vp^iiBans 
ta write" iHCh propriety, fenfieuUtft ofu^ etegance. 

Srnful pleaaure^^ degrade ^unmn hmtouTy <md blast 
the opening prospects of human Murfty* 

I'tr t!ifs state* of minrf, every object nppeavsgloanif/f 
and everjr employmebt of life becomes an oppressive 
bnrden. 

Hiey will acqtiire dtibrehtviei^ by at^r^ng* en 
a virtuous course of action^ miitf applying to Ifae 
honourable disehalge of the fanetions «of their 
station. 

By the perpetual course, of- dfsripationi in which 
8«!lsualt0t» ale cingitged;^ liy4ie excesses ^Hch they 
indulge ; by the riotoufr revel, and the midnight, qr 
raiher rooming hours^ to wl^ch Aey prolong their- 
festivity ; they d^MUtate th^r bodies, wear out their 
spirits^ andcvX themselves oiff from the comforts and< 
dotiesoflife. 

^By whai I have alieady emredsed, the reader wilt 
perceive the business upon whicli I am to proceed* 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all its 
virtue, strengdi, and comfort ! 

Generosity is a showy virtue, of which many 
persons are very fimd. 

Those arguments were, without heutation, and 
with great eagerness, embraced. 

It is proper to be long in deliberating; but we 
Aould execute speedily. 

Form^ your measures with prudence ; but divest 
yourselves of anxiety about the issue. 

We are struck, we Know not how, with the sym- 
metry of any thing we see; and immediately ac- 
knowledge the beauty of an object, Mithout in- 
quiring into the cause of that beauty. 

WiA Cicero's writings, these persons are more 
nonversant, than wiA those of Demosthenes, who, 
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by many degrees, as an anttar at leasty excited 
the other. -^ 

. 8ECT10X 7. • 
Gn^mwr, p^ 808. Exerds^ p. Ite. 

. Our Britidi gardeoeFS, instead otfoUamng talRae^ 
loareto deviate.firom it as much aa possible. Or — r 
instead qf hwrnmringt 4^ hoetQ, thntart U^ £9 r. 
. I have obsetved of late the style of some great 
fi^aistefii^ very much lo -exceed that- of a&y other 
writers* 

The old foay inform. thi% yoyvag ; and the youpg 
znay.aidmate the old^ 

The account is generally balanced ; for M^hat we 
late Cfa thQ onejMU(id» we^^daon the-other. 
' The laughers will be for those who have most 
wit ; the seriousi for those who liaye most reason on 
their side. .. * , 

If meaof eminence areexposed to censure on the 
one hand, they are as muoh eifpposeAt^ flattery mi the 
.others iribhey reoeive D^epioaebes which are not 
due, they likewise receive praises t^at are not da^^ 

He can bribe, but he cannot seduce* He can 
buy, but be eannotgaini He can lie, but he cannot 
deceive* 

He embraced die cause of Ub^y faintly, and 
pursued it trrtf«o/«^^/r/; he grew tir^.of it^ when 
he had much to hope ; and gave it 4ip, when he had 
nothing to feat. 

. There may remain a suspicion that we overrate 
the greatness of his genius, in the same manner as 
we overrate the greatness of bodies f. that are dispro- 
portioned and misshapen. 

SECTION 7. 

QnmnaCf p. 309. Bxerdees^ p. 168. 

Sobriety of mind suits the present state of man. 
As supporters of unlawful assemlflies^ these people 
were seized and punished. 



To ufle^ie IU¥»e name kOdimlfy, m^yi^ib&^i 
•erious ^onai^emtion, it highly irreverent^ 

iprofli the kindness with which he was at first le^ 
oeivedi great hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted tb^Bseives crc/ltfy, and ensnar- 
ed us before we bad time to escape. 

To oiir confined and humble station 4t belongs 
not to censuses but to snbmit^^ trust, anda^re. 

The solace of the mind, la^de^al4 its labowfi, is 
hope ; and there are few situations which exclude it 
entirely. 

The humiliation of the mighty, and the fait of 
ambition>rir6m its towering. height, tittle concern 
the bullc of mankinds < 

Tir^iquillity^ order^ and magnanim%, ^b9eU il^ith 
ctbe/»u7&^^and re8ig[ned man. 
^ IdlenesSy ease, and j&ro^mf^f hiwre^ nalural ten- 
dency to generate, folly and vice. 

By a cheerAil; cmdid, and iin^own temper, he 
conciliated general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a 
sdsraug^ magw^centi Gothic edifice. 

I ha* a long and perilous journey, but a pleasing 
companion, who. relieved the &tigiie of it. 

The speech was introduced by a sensible exordia 
aim, which made a favourable impressioTi. 

The commons made a warm remonstrance against 
so art>itiiiry a requisition. 

The truly, illustrious are they who do not court 
the praise of the world,, but who perform the actions 
which deserve it* 

By means of society, our wants are supplied, and' 
our lives are rendered comfortable; our capacities: 
are enlatrged, and our virtuous affections called 
forth into their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to them who affect a 
disrelish of every pleasure, that is not both'exqut- 
Ae and new ; who measure enjoyment, not by tbetr 
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own fooB ngp, but 1^ ^ fitOidui^oC fiubhm ; >if ho 
think tfaemaelTeff miserable if othen do boI admiTe 
their state. 

,By the experience of distress^ an ariogaiit inaen* 
ability of temper is most effectuatly corrected ; as 
the remembrance of our own sufferings naturally 
pronq>ts us to feel for others when tfaeysuflbn 
But if JProvidence has been so kind as not to subfeeifr 
US to much of ^is discipHne in our own lot| let tn 
draw improvement from the- harder lot of others* 
Let us sometimes step aside from the smooth and 
flowery paths, in. which we are permitted to walk, 
in order to view the toilsome march of our fellows 
through the thorny desert. 

A3 no one is wkhout his Mlings^/tfm iUso are void 
(/ amiable qualities. 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and 
they became their own tormentors. 

From disai^intments and trials^ we learn the in- 
sufficiency of temporal ifaings to happiness ; and are 
faiugH to seek4t in religion and virtue. 



CHAP. IV. 

Corrections of the errors that relate to Figures of 
Speech. 

GnauBari p. 315. JBxerciies, p^ 170. 

No human haq^ipiness is wo pure as not to contain 
any alloy. 

There is a lime when factions, by their veheuK 
nee^ confound and disable one another. 

I intend to make use of these words in wyfollomt^ 
speculations. Or^-^-tfi the course of my speculationf. 
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Hope, the cheering star of lifey dart^ amy of light 
through the thickest glryom. 

The scheme was highly expensfve to him, and 
proved the j?i^^ of Ms estate. 

He was so much skilled in the exercise of the oar, 
that few could equal him. 

The 'death of Cato has, if I may be allowed to say 
soj rendered the Senate an orphan. 

Let us be careful to suit our sails to the wind and 
leather ; and to steer our vessel aright, that we may 
avoid the rocks and shoalsj'which lie every where 
around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur*d name, 
(The fflory bf the priesthood and the shame,) 
Stemmdthe wild torrent of a barbVous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

In' this our day of ^roof, our land of hope. 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
C)oads that may dim his snbJimary day« 

But cannot £/ari«M; even the best must own, * ^ 

Patience and resignation are the pillars 
Of human peace on earth. 

On the wide sea of letter*, 'twas thy boa«t 
To crowd each sail, and touch at ev'ry coast : 
. From that rich <Uep\kovr often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought ! 
How didst thou triumph on t|iat subject tide, . 
Till vanity's wild g«st, and st<Mtny pride, 
Drove thy strong batk^ in evil hour, to spKt 
Upon the fatal rock of impi«u8 wit ! 

Since the time that reason began to exert her 
powers^ thought, during our waking hours, has been 
active in every breast, without a moment's suspension 
or pause. The current of ideas has been always 
flomng* The wheels of the spiritual engine have 
circulated with perpetual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit^ 
possesses no defence against dangers of any sort. He 



lies open to every imun^elion of iH-honioiiir^ and 
every itwasian of difitrees. Whereas be who is em- 
ptoyed in r^uiating bis mind, is makii^ proviton 
i^osk all tbe accidents, of life. He is Electing a 
fortress into wbieh, in the day of danger^ he can 
retreat with safety. 

Tamerlane the Gieat^ writes to Bajazet^^ emperor 
of the Ottomans, in the following terms. — 'V Where 
is the monarofa who dares resist us ? Where k ^e 
potentate who does not glory in being numbered 
among onr attendants? As for thee, ignoHy de^ 
scended, since thy unbounded ambition has subvert- 
ed all thy vain expectations^ it would be prop^-, 
that thou shouldst repress thy temerity, repent of thy 
perfidy i and become jmt and sincere in all thy trans- 
actions. This niU secure to thee a safe and quiet re-^ 
treat ; a$id preserve theefromfalling a vi^m to that 
vengeance^ which thou hast so highly provoked, and so 
justly deserved. 

It Is pleasant to be virtuous and good; became 
tiiat it k to excel many others : it is pleasant to grow 
better; because that it is to excel ot^rselves: it is 
pleasant €ven to mortify and stibdue our lusts ; be- 
cause that is victory: it is pleasant to command our 
appetites ^d pasnons, and to keq) them in due or- 
der, within the bounds of reason atid religiqo 5 be- 
cause tilus is empire. 
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CHAP, V. 

Corrections of the errors in the chapter (^promiseuxms 

exercises. 

See ExercifieB, ft. 173. 
SECTION 1. 

Wh4t is human life to all, but a mixture of some 
scattered joys qn(} pleasures^ with various cares and 
troubles I 

Favours of every kind are doubled, rvJien they a^re 
speedily conferred. 

He that is Jdnisqlf weary ^ will. soon weary the 
company. 

He that, will have the kijidness of others^ must en- 
dure their follies. , 

The first years of man must make provision for the 
last , - 
. Perpetual Zm^^ must en(i in, ignorance. 

In these, and in similar cases^ we should, general- 
ly^ ixx pur alms, suffer no one to be witness^ but Him 
who must see every thing. . 

The negle0 .of his studies and opportunities of 
improvement,, is' the ground of his being so badly 
qualified for the business. Or- — is the reason that he 
is so badly^ Src. 

That Plutarch wrote the lives of Demosthenes and, 
Cicero at Chaeronea, is clear from his own account. 

I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance nyith 
you. 

He may make the atteihpt, but he cannot succeed. 

No pains were spared by his tutor,. ^o improve him 
in all useful knowledge. 

In no, scene of her life was Mary's address more 
remarkably displayed. 

This was the original cause of so T)arbarous a 
practice. 
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By a variety of false iHStnuaticmSf he crafdiy en- 
deavotired to turn the emperor to Us purpose* 

The beauty displayed in the earoi, equals the 
grandmir conspicuous in tlie heavens. 

In the health and vigour of the body, and in the 
flourishing state of worldly fortune, all rejoice. 

What passes in the hearts of men» is generally 
tmrisible to the pubKc eye. 

Many associations zie formed by laws the most 
arbitrary. 

These instances ndlly it is hoped foe sufficient to 
satisfy every reasonable mind. 

By rules so general and comprehensive as these 
are^ the clearest ideas are conveyed. 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, 
unless he should receive a fur compensation. 

There can be no doubt that health is preferable 
to riches. 

We believe, said they to their friends, that the per 
rusal of such books has ruined our principles. Or— 
ruined your principles. 

John's temper greatly indisposed him forgiving 
instruction* Or-^or receiving iristructidn. 

y^etation is constantly advancing, though no 
ey!e can trace its gradations.' 

Mis ifr^fortunity was the reason of my consenting 
to the measure. 

I concdved a great regard for him ; and /could 
not but mourn for the loss of him. Or— /or the loss 
he had sustained. 

He was confined in his ovm house, by the officer 
who had apprehended him. Or — He was confined 
tn the house of the officer^ by whom he had been ap- 
prehended. 

Charlotte^ the friend of Ameliia, to whom no one 
imputed blame, was too prompt in her friends vin^ 
dioation. Qr-^in her own oindicettion. 

Men who are rich and avaricioui^. drown them; 
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selves \n a spring whieb miglit have watered all 
around them. 

I should prefer hU being of rather slow parts, 
than of a bad di^osition. 

As soon as Eugehius undertook the care of a par- 
ish, it engrossed his attentioB* 

The plan will at once contribute to general con- 
venience, and to the beauty and elegance of the 
town. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest na- 
tional advantages are transmitied tq succeeding ge- 
nerations. 

Their intimaoy had probably commenced in the 
happier period of their, youth, and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind; which only a 
daring imagination could have adopted. 

This emperor conjured the Senate, that the purity 
of his reign might not be stained by the blood of 
even a guilty senator. 

. It is a happy cozistitution.of mind, to be able to 
view successive objects so steadily, that die more 
important VDXJ never pjnevei^ us from doing justice 
to tho$e wMdi <ire qf less consequence^ 

Thfa activity. drew oz»er^o rfig:tft^'<;^ great numbers 
of enterprising men ; who came either in search of 
fortune, or of liberty, which was the only compen-! 
sation for the want of fortune* 

The erroneous judgment of parents, respecting the 
conduct of schoolmasters, has paved the way to the 
ruin of hopeftd boys, and disturbed the peace of 
many an ingenious man, who had engaged in the 
ecure of youth. 

SECTION 2. 

Exercises, p. 17^ 

The Greek is, doubtless^ a language much supe- 
rior, in richness harmony, and vtoiety, to the latin. 
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Those thiee %veiX geniuses flourusfaed in tHe^aoie 
period. 

He has made a judicious adaptation of the exam- 
ples to the rule. 

This part of knowledge has been always growing-, 
and it will continue to grow^ till the subject be ex- 
hausted. 

A boy of twelve years of age may study these 
lessons. Or — a hoy twelve years old. 

The servant produced from his late master an un- 
exceptionable character. 

I am surprised that so great a philosopher should 
spend his time in the pursuit of such cliimeras* 

The. ends of a divine, and those of a human le- 
gislator, are vastly dififerent. 

Scarcely had the " Spirit of I^aws" made its ap- 
pearance, when it was attacked. Or — No sooner 
— than* 

His donation was the more acceptable, because it 
was given without solicitation. Or — as it was given, 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording 
an uneasy sensation, and always bringing .with it a 
mixture of concern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers 
battle to Hiero, who immediately accepts it. 

James lay late in bed yesterday ; and this morn- 
ing he lies still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, -will be 
explained when I make my defence. 

I have often observed him, and this is his mode of 
proceeding : he first enjoins silence ; and then, Sec. 

Not having known or considered the subject^ he 
made a crude decision. 

All of them were deceived by bis fair pretences,' 
and all of them lost their property. 

It is more than a year since I left school. 
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He was guilty of conduct so atrocious^ that he was 
entireli/, deserted by his friends. 

No other employment than that of a bookseller, 
suited his taste. Or — No employment but that of a ' 
bookseller, &c. 

By this I am instructed, and by that I am honoured, 
' I pleaded that I was sincere T and, after some 
time, he assented to the truth of it ; by which I en- 
tirely escaped punishment. 

To this I am the more disposed, as it will serve to 
illustrate the principles above advanced. 

From what I have said, you will readily perceive 
the subject on which T am to proceed. 

These are points too trivial to be noticed. They 
are objects with which I am totally unacquainted. 

The nearer that men approach to each other, the 
more numerous are their points of contact, and the 
greater will be their pleasures or their pains. 

Thus I have endeavoured to render the subject 
more intelligible. 

This is the most useful art which men possess. 

In dividing their subjects, the French writers of 
sermons study neatness. 

There is not more beauty in one of them than in 
another. ' .. 

SECTIOlf 3. 

Exercises, p. 177. 

Study to unite gentleness of manners with firm- 
:ncss of principle, affable behavioUr with untainted 
integrity. 

In that work, we are frequenlly interrupted by 
unnatural thoughts. 

Ifive except one or two expressions, the composi- 
tion is not Ualtle to censure. 

To answer his purpose effectually, he selected a 
very moving story.. 

O 
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I am not able to discover whedier these pbinto^re 
in ani/ manner connected. 

These are arguments which cannot be refuted by 
all the cavils of infidelity. 

I was much inclined to reply to this matter. 

I hope that I shail not be troubled in future^ on 
this, or any similar occasion. 

It is difficult to unite copiousness with precision, 

liCt us consider the proper means to effect our 
purpose. 

We must pay attention to what precedes, and what 
ammcdiately foUowsL ' . 

The mare this track is pursued, and the more elo- 
quence is studied, the better we shall be guarded 
against a false taste. 

True believers of every denomination compose 
the church of God. 

This is Hxe substance of what hdiS been said on the 
subject. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one of 
the rarest things that occur. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only 
to its scarcity. 

Intemperance, though it ma^f fire the spirits for an 
hour^ will make life short or miserable. 

From the errors of their education, all their mise- 
Ties have proceeded. 

The disinterestedness of their conduct produced ge* 
neral admiration. 

I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — 
Tenerable shade ! I gave thee a tear then: accept 
-of one cordial drop that falls to thy memory now. 

We are here to-4ay ; and gone to-morrow. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of 
sentiment, than/or harmony <j^ language. 

Many persons are more delighted with correct 
and elegant language, than with important sentiments 
and accufote reasoning. "^ 
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I feel myself grateful to my friend, for all the ill- 
stances of kindness, which he has manifested to me* 
Or — ^or all his proof s of kindness. 

It is not from this world that any raj/ of comfort 
can proceed, to^cheer the gloom of the last hour. 



SECTION 4, 

Exercises, p. 179. 

~ It iis dangerous for mortal beauty j or terrestrial 
virtue, to be examined by too strong alights 

Beautiful women .^e^m possess any great accom- 
plishment of mind J because they, for the most parPj 
study behaviour rather than solid excellence. 

To fret and repine at every, disappointment of our 
mshesy is to discover the temper of fro ward children, 
not of men, far less oj^ Christians. 

It is decreed by Providence, tiat nothing truly, 
mluable shall be obtained, in our present state, bat 
with difficulty and danger. 

Labour necessarily requires pauses of ease and re- 
laccation ;zx\A the deliciousness ofee^e cotnmonb/ 
makes us unwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing can be great which is not right; nothing 
which reason condemns^ can be suitable to the dignity^ 
of the hmnanmind. 

In youth, we have warm hopes, w:hich are soon 
bkusted by rashness and negligence ; and great de- 
signs, which are defeated by inexperience* 

To the children of idleness, the haunts of dissipation 
open many a wide and inviting gate, by night and 
by day. 

True virtue must form one complete and entire sys* 
tern* All its parts are connected ; piety with mora- 
lity, charity with justice, benevolence with tempe- 
rance and fortitude. 

Dissimulation degrades^ parts and learning ; ob* 
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icures the lustre of every accpmplisbment' ; and 
sinks us into universal contempt. 

Positive us you now are in your opinianSi and con- 
fident in your assertions, be assured that the time 
approaches, when both men and things will appear 
to you in a different light, 

In this age of dissipation and luxury, how many 
aVenues are constantly open that lead to the temple 
of folly? 

By extravagance and idleness, and the v%m ambi- 
tionoi emulating others in the splendid show of life, 
HKLy run into expense beyond their fortune. 

Objects are distinguished from each other by their 
qualities : they are separated by the distance of time 
or place. ' 

Clarendon, being a man of extensive capacittiy 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas ; which cir- 
cumstance contributed to the succesfilbl exertion of 
his vigorous abilities. 

fiBCTlOl^ 5. . ^ 

Exerdses, p. 180. 

The A^g-Ae^f degree of reverence should be paid 
to youtlrj and nothing indecent should be suffered 
to approach their eyes or ears. 

He who is blessed with a clear conscience, enjoys, 
in the worst conjunctures of human life, a peace, a 
dignity, ah elevation of mind, peculiar to virtue.^ 

In a few years, the hand of industry may change 
the face of a country ; but it often requires as many 
generdtions, to change the sentiments and manners 
of a people. 

When the human mind dwells long and attentive- 
ly on any subject, the passions are apt to grow warm, 
interested and enthtisiastic : and cf ten force into their 
service the understanding which they ought to obey. 

Some yedLTS' afterwards, being released from pri- 
son he was by reason of his conswinnateknonki^eycf 
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lanf and miliary affairsy exalted to the supreme 
power. . 

The discontented man is never found tdthout a 
great share cf malignity. His spleen irritates tmd 
sours bis temper^ and leads him to discharge its ven- 
om on all with whom he stands connected. 

We cannot doubt that all the proceedings of FrO'- 
videnoe, when fully understood^ will appear as equi* 
table, as now they seem irregular. 

All that great wealth ^enera% gives above a mO" 
derate fortune, is, inore room for the freaks of ca- ^ 
price, and more privilege for ignorance and vice ; a 
quicker succession of flatteries, and a larger circle 
of voluptuousness. 

Tlie miscarriages of the great designs of princes, 
are recorded in die histories of the world, but arc 
of small use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very 
little interested in admonitions against errors which 
they cannot commit. . 

Were there any man who could say, that Ke had: 
never, in the course of his life, suffered himself ta^ 
be- transported by passion^ or given just ground of 
ofl^nce to any one, such a man might have some plea- 
for in^atiencey when he received from others un- 
reasonable treatment. 

.Christianity will, at some future period, influence > 
the conduct of nations as 'well as of individuals. But 
this eventy. though its greatestyndll probably be its 
latest triumph ; for it can be effected only through 
the medium of private character : and it wili^ there- 
fore^ bfi a change not rapid in its progress^ and visi- 
ble at every step; h\A gradual t7i its advances^ and 
perceptible only when considerable efl^ts have been 
produced* 

The British constitution stands among the nations 
of the earthy like ^n ancient oak in the woody which* 
after having overcome many a blasts overtops the 
other trees of the forest^ and x^ommands respect aq^ 
vQ]aeration« - 

8 
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SECTION 6. 
See Exercises, p. 182. 

What an anchor is to a ship' in a dark nighty on 
an unknown coasts and amidst a boisterous* ocean f 
that is the hope of future happiness to the soul, 
'when distracted by the confusions of the world. 
In danger f it gives security ; amidst general fluctuar 
tion, it affords one fixed point of rest. 

Our pride and seH-coaceit render m guarrelsoine 
and contentious^ by nourishing a weak and chilHish 
sensibility to every fancied point of our own honour 
or interest, while they shut up all regard to the, ho- 
nour or interest of our brethren. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it is un- 
doubtedbf this: the distresses that are removable, 
endeavour to remove; those which , cannot be rcnioth 
edy bear with as little disquiet as y:OU can: in every 
situation of ^ijey there ^re comforts \.find them out^ 
and enjoy them, v 

Instead of aspiring beyond jour proper level, 
bring down your mind to your state.; lest, by aiming 
too highi you spend your life in a train of fruitless 
pursuits, and bring yourself cr^ last to a state of en- 
tire insignificance and contempt. 
, -. Often have \fre seen, that what we considered at 
the time^ as a sore disappointment, has proved in the 
issuey io be a merciful providence; and that, tf 
•what we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, At 
would have been so far from making us happy, that 
it would have produced our ruin. 

Can the stream cqntinue to fiow when it is cut off 
from the fountain? Can the branch fiowrish when 
torn away from the stock which gave it nourishment ? 
, jNd more can dependent spirits be happy, when rfe- 
privedofzX\\m\oi\ with the Father of spirits, and* 
the Fountain of happiness. 
Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by his gene- 
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rous use of it. It is reflected back upon him from 
every one whom he makes happy. In the inter* 
course of domestic affection^ in the attachment of 
friends^ the gratitude of dependents^ the esteem and 
good will of all who know hiniy he sees blessings mul- 
tiplied round him on every side. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with 
honour and decency, must, ?vhen he is youngs consid- 
er, that he shall one day be old ; and remember vshen 
he is o\^y that he once tvas young. Iti youth y he 
must lay up knowledge for his support, when his 
powers of acting shall forsake hiiji ; an<^in age^ for- 
bear to animadvert Avith rigour, on faults which ex- 
perience only can correct* 

Let us consider that youth is not (/'long dura- 
tion ; and that in maturer age^ when the enchant- 
ments of fancy shall cease, and phe^ntoms dance no 
more about us, we shall have no comforts but the 
approbation of our onm heart Sy the esteem of wise 
inen^ and the means of doing good. Let us live as 
men who are some time to grow old ; and to whomil 
nnll he the most dreadful of all evifSy to count their 
past years only by follies, and to be reminded (if 
their former lu:xuriance of health, only by the mala- 
dies which riot has produced- 
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AS the grammar contains a considerable number of 
positions and minor rules, which iare not readily disco- 
Terable by the general arrangement of the work; and as 
the last editions of the Exercises and Key, comprise 
many critical and explanatory notes, which could not 
conveniently be inserted in the Grammar; the author 
conceived that an Alphabetical Index to the Grammar, 
Exercises, and Key, would not be unacceptable to the 
reader. With this view, and in conformity with the. 
wishcs of persons, for whose judgment he entertains 
great respect, he has produced the following Index to 
the Chree books. 

In forming this work, it was not ^his sole design ta as- 
sist tiiip student, in readily discovering any particular sub- 
jects of grammar. He wished also to express the most 
important principles of the art, in short, comprehensive, 
and striking sentences, calculated to stimulate the learn- 
er's curiosity, and to impress the subjects more deeply 
in his memory. The author was desirous tiiat the work 
should at once form an Index to particulars, and an Epi- 
tome of the chief rules and principles of the langui^e. 

The reader who consults this Index, will observe thjjjtt 
the references to the pages always point to the Grammar, 
/unless the Exercises, or the Key, are mentioned. The 
Stereotype edition of the Grammar, the Twelfth of the 
Exercises, and the Tenth of the Key, ai-e the editions 
. referred to: and the pages of reference to each of the 
books, will be the same, in every subsequent edition. 

In all cases, where explanatory notes, or critical 
discussions, have been inserted in the EUsercises or the 
Key, the Index refers to the pages which contain them : 
and, in a few special cases, these books are referred to, 
as illustrating and exemplifying the rules. But general 
references of this kind could not be made, without giv- 
ing the Index too great an extent. The student may, ^ 
: however, in every rule that is mentioned, readily apply 
to the correspondent Exercise and Key ; in which he will , 
always find a variety of cxemplifics|tion, and, in many 
instances, extended views of (Jie subject. 
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aBSOLXTTB. Cafe abfobte— Ita nature explained, 78,141 

It belongs to no verb, exprelTed or implied, 140 

How to be parfed, , 22Z 

How tobe4>ointed, 261 

ACCENT. Its nature and diftinctions» . fta4^fi-429 

Accent dignifies syllables; emphails, words, 233 

Manner of pronouncing the unaccented vowels, denotes the q>eai- 

■ er's education, 3i>3^ 

By what marks signified, 270 

ACCUSATIVE cafe. The same as the objective, 53 

ADDRESS to the young students, on the uie and abuse of their lite- 
rary attainments, 3^7>3%^ 

ADJECTIVE. The definition of it, if6 

It is varied only b^r de^^ees of Comparifon, 57 

Whether the piofitive is a degree of comparifon,^ 57 

Various modes of forming the degrees of comparison, 57«5S 

How adjectives become nouns, and nouns adjectives, 58,166 

Though the degrees of comparifon are indefinite in number, yet 
language requires but few of them, 59 

The superlative ef Eminence, and the superlative of Comparifon, 
diftinguilhed, 69 

Every adjective has its subftantive, X56 

Adjectives improperly uied as adverbs, 16 (,x 61 

Rules for avoiding this impropriety, Steercifet, 113 

Adjective pronoun nub is often niifapplied, ' x6i 

Thefe pages of the Ontmnur refer to GolUns & Co.'s Stereotype 
E£tion. 
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ADJECTIVE. Double comparatives and superlatives Improper, i6a 
Adjectives having a superlative signification, do not admit of com- 
parlfon, . 163 

Degrees of it oft^n inaccurately applied, ' 163, 164 

In particular cafes, the adjective and noun ehould not be feparat- 
ed, ' 164 

"When placed before, when after its noun, 164,165 

A plural adjective pronoun will fometimes ailociate with a lingu- 
lar noun, 16^ 
In what cafes to be omitted, in what repeated, 208 
How to be pointed, as9 
At) TECr I VE pronoun. Stt Pronoun. 

ADJUNCT S. Their nature an^ punctuation, 258, 7,63 

ADVERB. Its nature, origin, and varieties, 119,121 

The lame word occafionally ufed as an adverb, an adjective, or a 

fubftantive, 120. See Words, 

Adverbs of time not fuperieded by the tenfes of verbs— and 

/ why, 12a 

Adverbs improperly ufed as adjectl^ves, 162 

This point elucidated. Exercises ^t 2,' Key, 46 

Rules to determine when the adverb, and when the adjective, 

should be ufed, Exercises, 1 13 

Its appropriate fituation in general, • 186,187,288 

The adverb never commonly precedes the verb, i88 

The adverb wZ^^r^ improperly used for in which, 188 

Adverbs improperly ufed for fubftantives, ^ 188, 189 

When to be omitted, i- aio 

How to be pointed, 260,264 

Sec Negatives, 

AFFIRMATION is not the cffencc of the verb, 7a»73,76 

ALLEGORY. Its nature. Rules for ufmg it properly, 319,320 

ALPHABET. Nature of a oerfcct one, 15 

The Englilh alphabet imperfect, I5»i7 

ANTITHESIS. Its nature, 323— It should be discreetly used, 324 

APOLOGY for the author's frequent additions to his grammatical 

works, ' » - ' Key, p. 3 

APOSTROPHE. The nature and use of this figure, ^2$ 

See Characters, 
APPOSITION. Rule refpecting the cafes of nouns in appofi- 

tion, 169,177. Exercises f yi 

^ ^Komis in this ftatc how to be pointed, 261 

SeeWov«j. 
ARR A NOfiMENT. A skilful arnmgement of words and members 

promotes perfpicuity, ' 152,164,186,187,288,292. 

It alfo promotes the strength of a sentence, 303,308 

It conduces to the harmony of language, 3ii>3i3 

ARTICI-F.. Its nature, use, and importance, ' 44,46,167 

The article a agrees with nouns in the singular number only: the ' 
article *i6* with nouns in both numbers, ^ 166 

-Omitting or using the article « forms a nice diftinction In the 
€cn6K, * 168 
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When to be omitted, when repeated, i68, 169, 207, 408, 276 
. Article the ufed as an epithet of dlftinction, z$8 

Article the is fometimes ufed ioftead of the pofleflive pro- 
noun, 169 
It fometimes governs the participle, 184 , 
ARTICULATION. The nature of it explamcd, 3*— 34 
AUXILIARY verbs. Their nature, ufe and importance, 

. . 71,78,79.85,95—9^ 

The fame verb is fometimes an auxiliary, fometimes a prina- 

pal, 97 

Their form in the Subjonc^ive Mood, 90, 99, 196—201 

This form exemplified, Exercues^^s — 88. Key^SA-^S^ 

Auxiliary and principal con(litut6 but one verb, 

84, 85, 100, 108, 109 
Auxiliary and principal form a compound tenfe, 100 

The auxiliaries should, luould^ &c. refer occafionally to prefent, 

paft,.and future tinic^ 83, 91, 180 

AUXILIARY. The auxiliary let goVerns the objective cafcj * 178 

When to be omitted, or repeated, , 209,210. Key^d^' 

Auxiliary words abound in Englifh, and in other modem 

tongues, Z19 

SttFerb. 

- B. 



THE BIBLE. The present tranflation of it is the beft ftandard of 

the Englilh language,^ x6x 

DR. BLAIR'S recommendation of the ftiidy of grammar and com- 

polition, 6, 7 

c. 



CADENCE. Its nature, and how to be managed, . 238,239 

The clofe of a fentence (hould not be abrupt, or unpleasant, 314 

CiESURA and demi-cxfura. The nature jof thefe poetiajl paufes 
explained, 249, 251 

CAPIT-^L letters. Rules refpecting the ufe of them, 272, 273 
Mode of exercifing the fludent in ^icm. Exercises^ 125 

CASE. Only three in EngHih, * 53 

Mode of forming cafes in Latin, noi applicable to our lan- 
guage, 54 
Reafons in support of an objedixp cafe attached to Englilh 
nouns, 54,56,110 
The verb to be has the fame cafe "before and after it, 177 
This rule applies alfo, if the verb is not expreffed, Bti. 71 
Paflive verbs of naming have the fame cafe before and after 
them, 178. Exereiieifft 

p 
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Rules whidi determide the poiTcfliye cafe, 169— 1 75 

CASE. Rules which determine the objective cafe, 175-.178 

The fame cafeiof nouiu and pronouns are connected by conjunct' 

lions, 194 

See Nominative Case, Posteuive Case, 
CASE abfolute. See Absolutes 

CHARACTERS. Particular ones ufed in compofition, %yo^%7% 
' CLAUSE of a sentence explained, 137 

CLEARNESS of a sentence. Rules to promote It,, viz. 
The proper poiition of adverbs t!^ 

The doe poution of circumilauces, v- %'^'^ 

The proper difpofition of relatives, &c. 191 , %^% 

CLIMAX. The nature of this figure, 345 

COLON. ' Directions for ufing it, 265, a66 

COMMA. Rules for applying it in all its varieties, 25^-^264 

COMPARISON. Its roles as a figure of speech, %%\ 

Comparative members how to be pointed, sUSi 

See A4^eetivei, < 

CONCORD and government explained, • 138 

CONJUGATION. Secw*. 

CONJUNCTIONS. Their nature and diftinctions, 126,127 

Their peculiar ufe and importance, ka8, 129 

The copulative and disjunctive conjunctions operate differendy on 

the verb, 143—146 

Their power in determining the mood of verbs, 104, 194 

' In what cafes they influence the form of verbs, and in what cafes 

they do not, 195-— 203 

Some of them require correfpoodent conjunctions, 203, 204 

Often used improperly, both singly and in pairs, 204 

Different effects of omitting or repeating them, 205, 210, '361, 302 

The nature and cdnstruction of than and hyt, explained at large, 

200. Key,/f. 61—^3 

CONJUNCTIVE termination. The inftances stated, in which it 

is to-be applied to the verb, . 103,198—203 

CONSONANT. Its precise nature and divisions, 18, 20 

CONSONANT. Diftinction between Its name and nature, is of 

great importance, ^ 19 

How-#o apply confonants moft advantageously, 309, 3 1 » " 

Sec fcwiis and Consonant t* 



D. 



DASH. In what cases to be applied, 267 

DECLENSION. The noun and pronoun declined, 5ZM 

But one declension in Englifli, * 55 

More than one would be ufelefs and improper, $$ 
DERll^'ATION. Ways in which words are derived from one 

another, » 13c— 133 

Remarks on^he fyftem of Home Tooke, 133 
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Vaiioui sources whence the Engliih language U derived, I34--**136 
DISPOSITION of words and members. See Arrangement 



E. 



ELLIPSIS. Its nature and importance, 207 

It is frequently unneceflary, 207 

It is sometimes improper, 2^07 

The propriety or impropriety of the EUipfis, with rcfpect to all 

the parts of fpcech, 207—416 

Special cafes of improper EUipfis, 211 

In what cafes Auxiliaries are to be omitted^ or repeated, before the 

principal verb» Key ^ fit 

EMPHASIS. Nature and ncceffity of it explained, a3i-.^34 
The great regulator of Quantity-*^and fometimes of accent. 

The great rule for managing it, 236 

ENGLISH language. Its own idiom and principles, muil be ob- 

ferred, ' . 84, 85,104, 108— in 

EQUIVALENCE in fenfe does not imply fimilarity in grammatical 

conftruction, ' v 72 

ETYMOLOGY, 41—13^ 

See ArtUle^ NauH^zxxd the other parts of Speech. 

Etfmologioil and Synta^ical pariing, '21.5—225 

EXCEPTIONS to the Second Rule of Syntax, Key, p. 32 

EXCLAMATION. Rules for applying the point, 468, 269 

.A figure of Speech, 325 

EXERCISES.. Of great importance to the ftudent,- Exerehes^ 3, 4 

Promifcuous Exercifes in Orthography, Exercises y ^6. Key.s 

I in Syntax, Exercises, 98. Key, 09 

■ in Punctuation, Exercises, 128. Key, lOO 

. i» ■ in Perfpicuity, Exercises, if ^^ Key, 141 

Set Grammatical Exercises. ^ 

' F. ' 



FEET. See Poetical Feet, 

FIGURES of fpeech. Their nature and ufe, and the rules for Ap- 
plying them properly, V 315,325 
FINITE verbs. Their nature as diftinguiflied from verbs in the in- 
. finitive mood, « j^j 
PRENl-'H idioms. Some of them imitated in Englllh, i^ci, 169 
Some of the(n to be irvoided, ^ 168, 176, 18S, 275 
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G. 



GENDER. Three methods, in Engliih, of (IiftiDg;idfking the fez, 

48, 49= 
GENITIVE cafe. Its meaning, 53 

GENITIVE cafe. The double genitive in what cafei allowable, 

173. 174 

Sec Pofffftve Case, 

Grammar, its utility and importance, €r 

The phtlofophy of grammar recommended, 4 

The grammar of other languages, and the fentiments of Tarioiia 

Engliih grammarians, occailonallj noticed, * 4 

^he grammatical difcuifions, diiper&d through the book, peculiar- 

^ 1^ ufefiil to ftudents, 8 

^^bjcctlons to the fyftem. See Objections* 

GRAMMATICAL exercifes. Their ufe and importance, Exercises y. 

-H , . 3»4 

Vulgar and glaring errors totally improper, for fuch a work, 

'Sxerdsesf 7 

They (hould be introduced into the earlieft ftages of grammatical 
1 ftudies-rReafons for this opinion, ^ Mptercises, S 

Particular directions for ufing them, Exercises, ib, 13 

GRE&K and L.atin.' ' When to be imitated, when to be deviated 

from in the Engliih conftruction, 54, S5, 88, 104, 109— lit 

K. Particular attention due to the found of this letter, i^^ ^5, 44 

HARMONY of words and members promot«s the ftrengdi of a. 

fentence , , 309—344 

Rules to promote harmony in words thcmfelves, 310 

. Rules to promote the harmony of words, with refpect to one an* 

other, 314 

Rules to promote harmohy, with regard to the members of fen* 

tences, 313 

Senfe (hould not be facrificedto found, 314 

Poetical harmony— its principles, 152^-254 

HYPHEN. When to be ufed, and when to be omitted, betweeD 

. two nouns, 166 

fts general nature and ufe, 970r 



IDIOMS of other languages may be adopted 5 but with proper limi- 
tations, 85, X04, 1 io» it \ 
MPERATIVE mood. See Mood, 
MPER§C^AJ^ verbs. See Ferh. 
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INFINITIVE mood. See Meed,. 
, INNOVATIONS in feme paru of EnglUh grammar arc eafily 
made, '8, 86i 88 

They Aould be admitted with caution, 8, 86, 88 

INSTRUCTION, moral and religious, (hould be occafionally blend- 
ed with the elem^ts of learning, 7. Exercis^i, 5, 6 

INTERJECTION. Its nature and extent, 43.44. i»9f '30 

When to be omitted, or repeated, aio. *tbe Key^ 67 

Rules of Syntax rcfpecting it, 152,114/ 

INTERROGATION. What cafe follows it, 154 

Sentences containing it parfed, 219 

Rules for applying the ppint, 267, 168 

Sometimes ufed as a figure of fpeech, 324 

INTERROGATIVE. See Pronoun 2iuA SubsequenU 

IRREGULAR. Sec Ferb. 

KEY. The ufc of this Key to private learners, ' Exercises^ 5 
Advantages of the mode of forming it, Exercises^ 5 



LEARNING. Its elements ihoald be occafionally blended with 
moral and religions inftruction, 7. Exercises , ^^ t 

Its happieft application, 3^7, 328 

LiETTERS. ^ee'oo^els 2Ji^ consonants. 

Several letters in the Englifli alphabet fuperfluous, 17 

M. 

MEANS. The phrafes this means znithai means vindicated, 156, 160 
MELODY, harmony, and expreflion, with regard to versification, 

aji, 256 

As they reg^d Profe. Sec Harmony* 
MEMBER of a fentencc diftinguifiied from a Claufe, 137 

Members how to be pointed, 258, 261, 262 

See Arrangement and Sentences, 
METAPHOR. The nature of it— Rules to be obferved in ufmg it, 

3»7»3'9 

METONYMY. The nature of this figure of fpeech, \ 322 

... MOODS. Theirnature and variety explained, 74, 75 

The extent and limitation of Englifh Moods, ■ 79, 104, 105 

The Potential mood^in EnelHh supported, 78, 79 

The Potential mood furnished vfith/our tenfes, 91 

The Potential converted into the Subjunctive, 92 

The 'Subjunctive mood when, and Ikow, varied in its form, from 

the Indicative, 89, 90, 99, iP3r202 

P 2 
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The eiiftence of a subjunctive mood, in Eng^ifh proved^ 

103, 104, 40« 
• Various opinions of grammarians, respecting the eziftence, nature, 
and tfztent, of the Englifti Suhjunctivc mood, 202, zoj 

In what cafes conjunctions require the Subjunctive tnoed. 

When Gontmgency and futurity concur, the termination . of the 

verb is varied, .- t^ty^oo 

Indicative mond different from thie Potential, 78, 79 

Indicative different from the Subjunctive, 79, 90, lOj, 20$ 

Infinitive mood. Its great fimplicity, ''^j, y6 

MOOD. How it is governed and applied, 179 

The lign to is often misapplied, I79 • 

When the present ^ and when the perfect, of the infinitive is to be 

ufed, 180,183. Xey;44,4S 

This point exemplified, Exercises, 73, 74, Key, 4%, 44 

The infi nit ive'mood often made abfolute, 179 

How it is to be pointed, * a6i 

Imperative mood, variously applied, 74f 7^» 138 

Exrent of the Imperative, ftrictly confidercd, 88, aa3 

A verb in this mood, is not affirmative, 7a 

The fame moods connected by conjunctions, - I94» ^95 

MO VEM F NT and meafure, how diftinguiflied, 249 

MULTI 1 UD£. Nouns of this kind operate variously on the verb, 

147 

• . ' • N. . 



NATIONS. Different nations have ufed various contrivances to • 
mark the moods, tenfes, and cafes, 54, IG4, 109, 110, 1 19 

NEGATIVES. Two in Englifli form an affirhiatjve, '. 189 
Two of them are often ufed, inAead of one, ^89 

Thiirpoint elucidated, -Ex^rm^, 80, 81. Key, so 

NEUTER pronoun //, very variously applied, IJ2, 153 

NEUTER verb. Bet verb. 

NOMINATIVE caft." Its nature explained, ;, ^i 

It follows the verb, in interrogative and imperative fentences, 138 
It agrees with the verb, in number and person, 139 

• The infinitive mood, or part of a f(;ntence, is often the nominative 

cafe to a verb, '. '139 

Every verb has a nominative cafe, except, &(f. 140 

Every nominative belongs to fome verb, except, &c. , 140 

NOMINATIVE cafe. In certain circumflances, a verb between . • 
two nouns, may have cither for its nominative, . 141 

A nomiuatfVe before a participle, &c. forms the cafe abfolute, 141 ' 
The nominative is commonly placed before the verb — in what cafes 
. a/ier it, . ' I4I» '4^ 

Ta the phrafes asfoHfi'zvs, as appears, what are xhp nominatives to 
. the verbs, , -^ ' , 14» 
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Tbe nominatiYe to the^verb is ibmetimes not eafily afcertained, 

. . M4,M5 

Iii what inftance is the relative the nominative to the verb, 153 
When there are two nominatives of different perfons, to which 
ihouid the verb apply, 155 

Rules for pointing tbe nominative, 1^58, 26$ 

See Gate, 
NOUNS. Their nature and divifions, 46, 47 

Three modes of diflinguiihing their gender, 48, 49 

But few in Eneliih, with variable terminations, 50 

The number <^ nouns how formed, 50, 5I 

Englifti nouns have but three cafes, ^^, s^ 

Two succeflive nouns in the poffeflive case to be avoided, 36 

Nouns are often formed by participles, Jf 

They are often derived from verbs and adjectives, 130 

Singular nouns joined by a copulative, require their verbs, &c. to 
-be in the plural number, 143 

This required even when the noun^ are nearly related, 144 

Cafes of difficulty ftated, and refolved, 144, 145 

When the nouns are of different perfons, which is to be preferred. 

Singular nouns connected by a disjunctive, require the verb, &c. 

to be in the lingular number^ 146 

When the disjunctive noun and pronoun are of different perfoos, 

the yerb agrcfii with the nearer, 146 

NOUNtS. A disjunctive between a fingular and a plural noun, re- 
quires the verb to be plural, ^ *47 
Nouns of multitudfi Ibmetimes rtquire a fingular verb, fome- 

times a plural one, 147 

This pomt exemplified, Ex^cises, S5t 56. Key, 24 

One noun governs another in the poffrflive cafe, 169 

If the nouns fignify the fame thing, there is no variation of cafe, 

169 
The. nouns are then /« /7/y&oj///o« 169 

This conftructinn changed by a relative and verb, '- 169 

Rules for applying, or omitting, the fign of the poffeflive cafe, 

-.' > / 170, 173,174 

The prepofition of is frequently preferred to the fign of the poffes- 

five cafe, . 173, 174 

A noun may be formed by the article and participle, and by the 

pronoun and participle, ~ 183, 185 

ii) what caf^s the fioun is omitted, in what repeated, 208 

How to be pointied, . 239, 261, 262 

See Ca.e. Declension. 

NUMBER. The nature of it fhown, 50 

How the plural number of nouns-is formed, 50, 51 

Applicable to nouns, pronouns, alld verbs, * 50, 61,73 
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O. 

OBJECTIONS. Moft of tbofe made to this fyftem oCgtanunar aa- 

fwered, 8 

OBJECTIVE cafe. Sec Case, 

OBSCU RIT Y. It arises from a wrong choice of words, a;/— a8 r 

And from a wrong afrangement of them, ' 287— 29^ 

Three chief causes of writing obscurely, 2180 

OPPOSI IMON. Words opposed how to be pointed, a6i 

Sentiments opposed how to be expreiTcd, 308 

ORDER of words and members. ' Set ArrtmgemeHU 

ORTHOGRAPHY, ' ^ 15— 4© 

Far from being uniform, in Englifli, 40 

Rules for forming primitive and derivative words, 37-7-40 - 

The orthography of Dr. Johnson not to be altered on slight 

grounds, 40 
Sec Alphabet^ Syllables^ f^<nueh and Consonants, CJ*c. 

P- 

PARAGRAPHS. Rules for dividing a work into paragraphs, 274 
PAREN THESIS. In what cases it is proper, in what improper, 

269, 196 

The point to be placed within it, 270 

PARSING. . Its nature and u?e, 215 

Etymological parsing, 215—217. Exercises t% 

Syntactical parsing, • 217— 223.,. £x«-m«, 3 

Etymological parsing table. Exercises, 1 

Syntactical parsing table. Exercises, % 

PARTICIPLE. Its nature and properties explained, 75—77 

Perfect and passive participle distinguished, • 76 

It is not a distinct part of speech, loz 

' Its use in conjugating both the active and passive verbs, 

102, 105^ 108 
The participle and its adjuncts form a substantia phrase, 185, 223 
The participle has the same government as its verb, 183 

It becomes a substantive by means of the article, 184 

And also by means of the pnonoun , 1 8^ 

The perfect participle and, imperfect tense not to be, confounded, 

*, - j86 

The participle with its dependencies, how to be J3.ointed, 260 

Reasons for assigning it a distinct place in Syntax, Ex, $$ 

PARTI ClPL^^f, is not always equivalent to the pronoun //, or that, 

or nt^bicb, ' 143, Keyf(K> 

PARTS of speech Variously enumerated by grammarians, 43 

, Tlie same word forms different parts of speech. See IVordsj 

PA UiiES. Their nature, kinds, and uses, 236,2^7: 
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Rules for applying them properly, 238 

The closing and suspending pauses distinguished, . »38, 239 

- Poetical pauses of two sorts, * 249, 251 

PERIOD. Directions for using it, - . 266 

PERSONIFICATION. Its nature and use, 322, 323 

PERSONS. Applicable to nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 47 1 61 , 73 
Three necessary m each number, 6l— 73 

The second takes place of the third, and the first of both, 146 
The second person is the object of the imperative, 88 

The nominative and verb agree in person, 139 

How to avoid the confusion of persons, 146 

Relative and antecedent are of the same person, 148 

The person is variable when the relative is preceded by two nomi- 
natives of different persons, . 155 
Persons of the verb when to be varied, when not, 103, 195, 203 

PERSPICUITY and accuracy, 274—32^ 

Sec Purity^ Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Unity, and Strength* 

PHRASE. Its nature, 138, 257 

How to be pointed, 258, 263 

The phrase^ «* asfoUotvs^'' explained, 142, 14 3> '53 

The phrase, " every leaf and every twig," requires a singular verb,' 

Ke^, Rule. viiL Note 3. jp. 34 

POETICAL feet. Why called ^«/, 242 

Formed, in Englifli, by accemed and unaccented syllables, 242 
Their kinds, divisions, and subdivisions, . 243—249 

Poetical harmony. §€cJHarmony zxiA Melody, • 
Poetical pauses. Sec Pauses, 

POSITION of words. Great importance of the situation, in which 
words are placed'in a sentence, 311 

POSITION of words. The place of adverb*,' relatives, and circum- 
stances, neceiTary to the clearness of a sentence, 288—291 
^tt Arrangement, 

POSSESSIVE case. The sign of it when and where to be applied^ 

• ^ 171, 172 

In what inftances, both'the sign and the preposition of are to he 

used, 173, 174 

POTENTIAL riibod. See Mood, 

PRECISION of language. In what it consistSj^ 282 

Three faults opposed co precision, ' 282 

xWords termed synonymous ^re the great source of a loose fljle, 

284,285- 

PREPOSITIONS. Their nature. and office, 123 

They often give verbs a new me£\ring, laj 

Certain syllables improperly termed inseparable prepositions, 123 
The peculiar use of prepoMt-ions shown, 124 

They are ofteii properly omitted, ' , . 210 

They are not, in general, to be separated from the relative, or the 
noun, ' 190, 300 

They govern the objective case, 190 

Different relations require different prepositions, though connected 
' by the same verb, 191 
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A copioQs lift of errors ifl applying the di^crent prepoutioni, 

191—195 
What prepositions $xt proper before nouns of place, 193, 194 

When the preposition is to be omitted, ^ aio 

How to be pointed, 7,6% 

PRONOUN. Itsgeneral nature and use, 60 

• • Three kinds of pronouns, 60 

Three persons to each number of the pronoun, 6x 

Why tne third person only is marked by gender, 61 

The PersMttl pronouns how declined, 6» 

The Jiei4ffive pronoun and its varieties explained^ 62-^-^^ 

PRONOUN. The Relative and Interrogative not distinct Spe- 
cies, . , 64, 65 
The Adjective pronoun and its four subdivisions explained, 65^^-68 
Various opinions, respecting the -Adjective pronoun, ft?.ted, 68, 69 
Pronouns tfgree with their antecedents, in gender and number, 

148 
Relatives, though in the objective case, are placed before the 
verb, . X49»«75 

Personal pronouns are unnecefiary, when the noun itself is ex- 
prcffcd, • 149 

The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well a^ to 
things, Z49 

This is sometimes indispensable, I49i 150 

The pronoun* wbicbtoever^ &c. may be elegantly divided, i jo 

The objective cafe of the personal pronouns, is improperly used 
inflead of tiese and tbose^ X50 

What is improperly ufed for that^ rjo 

The pronoun ivho is often misapplied for ivbicb, 151 

The relative w&« not applicable to little children, iji 

When the name of a person is u^ed, merely as a name, tvbicb fhoald 
be used inftead of who^ ■ ' 151 

The relative often attended with ambiguity, 152, 291, a.92 

. It ir and it was, are often ufed in a plural conftruction, 15a 

' What case of the pronoun dnes the interjection require, 15 a 

The neuter pronoun it often refers to the mafcuHne^ and the 
feminine gender, ^5'^i^SZ 

The pronoun it has various applications, 153 

The relative is sometimes the nominative to the verb, 153 

In what cafes, it has a different conftruction, Z53 

When the pronoun is interrogative, what case follows it, 54 

The relative may agree with cither of two nominatives of different 
perfons, ^ 155 

Adjective pronouns agree in number with their nouns, 156 

PRONOUN. This means t thatmeans, are correct phrases, 156—160 
That refers to the former, this to the latter, 160 

Eaeby every y either , refer to the singular number, 1 60, 1 61 

The copulative and makes no difference, with regardto this rule. 

Key, p. 3a. the Note. 
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In what cafes the pronoun (hould be onutted ; in what cafes re- 
peated, AoSi 209 
How to be pointed, . • %6z 

PROPRi:^TY of language. Rules to promote it, vis. 

Low expressions to be avoided j 276 

Words that are wanting, to be supplied, 276 

The fame word not to be ufed in different fenfes, . 277 

The improper ufe of technical terms, to be avoided, 277 

Ambiguous words not to be ufed, . ^77 

• Unintelligible cxprcffions to be avoided, 278 

All words that are not fully adapted to the meaning, to be re- 
jected, ' 281 

PROSE and verfe dilUnguiihed, 250 

PROSODY, 224^^56 

See Accent^ ^(uttity, Empbasff, Paufe*n tones^ Fecty and Melody, 

PUNCTUATION, »i7— a?^ 

Varied according to the length and proportion of the claiifes, 257, 

• 264 
It may be confidered as either long or short, 257, 264 

Properly treated as a diftinct article, 257 

See Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and PeriodU 
Scealfo Characters. 

PURITY of ftyle. Rules for promoting it. 274, 275 

Q. 

iJUANTIT Y. Its nature and variations, • 229, 230 

General Rules for determining the ^quantity of vowels, 230, 231 

QUANTITY. For the various quantity of each of the vowels, see 

i>age , 21, &c. 

R. ^ 



RELATION. Things related in point of time, fhould have a cor- 
respondent cxj^ression, i79_i83 
In relating particular declarations of others, what tense fhould be 
ufed, . -«b'»P43>44 
RELATIVES. Sec Pronouns, 

REPETITION of words, when proper, whtn improper, see £llip» 

w» and , -&r^,p. 61— 67 

RHYME. Its definition, 242 

's. 

SEMICOLON. Rulei for applying it, 164, 266 
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SENTENCES, They are of various kinds, X37, 13^, %s 7 

Long^ and fhort Ihould be duly blended, 286, 287 

Their number ihould be proportiMiably arranged, 313 

See Member and Clause, 

SHALL and wUi. Their peculiar application, 89,*^, 9S, 99 

SIMILE. Its nature and ufe— Directions for using it moil advan- 
tageously, 3»i,3*» 

SIMPLE and compound tenfes how formed, xoo 

SOUND of the letters. See Fowels and Cotuonants, 

SPEECH. How it is formed, 32«i»34 

See Parts of Sfieeci, 

SPELLING. S^e fTord,. 

STANDARD <rf propriety. What forms it in laneuage, 159 

STRENiJTH of a fcntence. Rules to promote it, viz. 
All redundant exprelfions to be pruned, ^ 297.^300 

STRENGTH. The ust of copulatives, relatives, &c./t6 be attend- 
ed to, " 300 — 3©3 
The capital words to be judiciously disposed, 303—306 
A weaker affertion not to be follo^d by a ftronger one, ' 306 
An adverb, a preposition, &c. ihould not conclude the fentence^ 

306—308 
Where there is resemblance, or contrail, the language ihould be 
correfpondent, 308, 309 

The harmony of the words and members muft be regarded, 

. 309^314 
SUBJUNCTIVE mood. Its true nature and extent in Eiigliih, 
See Mood; and also pages 90^ 103, X04 
SUBORDINATE rules of the Grammar, Exercises, and Key, num- 
bered to denote their correspondence, 139. Exercises ^ $0 
SUBSEQUiiNTto the interrogative. In what cases this term is prop- 
er, 62, 65, 155 
SUBSTANTIVE phrase. See Participle. 
SYLI^ABLES. General rules for dividing words into syllables, 

35>3^ 
Words with a mixture of long and ihort syllables, are the moil 
melodious, 310 

SYNECDOCHE. The nature of this figure, 3a» 

SYNONYMOUS words. Injudicioosusc of words termed synony- 
mous, is the great source of a loofe/lyle, 284 — zW 
Few, if any, words are perfectly syiionymous, a 85 , 286 
SYNTAX, 137— W» 
See its rules under the Article j the Noun^ and the other parts of 

fpecch. 
Its moid conspreheniive rule, 



TENSE. Six tenfes belong to the E ngliih verb, . io 

Their nature and diilinctions explui^ed at large, 80—83 

They are definite or indefinite, perl set or imperfect, ^ 83, 84 
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They are compofed of the principal verb and its auxiliaries ; and 

thefc parts conftitute one verb, 84—86, 103, 105, 108— in 

The prefent names of the tenfes juftifiable, 87 

How far the tenfes of the Indicative and Subjunctive moods vary in 

their form, 90, 103, 104, 196—203 

The tenfes of verbs fhould exactly correfpond withVclative actions 

and events, i79 

When the frae/tt^ and when the fer/ect, of the infinitive, ftould be 

ufed, 180,183 

The fame tenfes are connected by conjunctions, I94>i95 

TERMINATION of a verb is altered, when contingency and futu- 
rity concur, 198, 199 
This point elucidated, Exercises^ 86, 88. Key^^^s^ 

TERMS ufed to defignatethe three paft tenfes, fupportcd, 87 

Eftabliflied terms and arrangements, not to be rejected, 86, 89 

THAN and but^ explained at large, ac6. Key^ p. 61 

THAT, as a relative, often ufeful, fometimes indifpenfable, 149 

TIME. See Relation and Tenseu 

TONES. Their nature and ufe, 439 

In what refpcct different from Emphafis, »39 

Rules and iimitaticms refpecting^ them, 24 < 

u. 

tJ. A inftead of an is to be ufed before words beginning with the 
long I/. 29,44 

UNITY of a fentence. Rules to promote it, viz. 

The fcene to be changed as little as poflible, 093 

Things but slightly connected (hould not be crowded into one 

sentence, 294, 296 

Every unneccffary parenthcfis to be avoided, 296, 297 

V. 

VARIATION. What degree of it will conftitute a diilnnct mood 
of the verb, 103, 104 

When proper in the auxiliaries of the verb, 197, 392 

VERB. How divided— The divifion juftified, 70 

Diftinction between active and neuter verbs, jr 

The true naturei of the Englifh verb explained and vindicated, 

71, 73» 108, 1x1 

A few terminations of the Englilh verb, are fufficient for every 

purpofe, 73, 74 

Conjugation explained, g5 

The advantage to the (Indent of conjugating the verb in all its 

tenfes, *- ^q 

The peculiar ufes of conjugating the active verb with the prefent 

participle and verb to bt^ 101 
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Mode of coojttgattng a paffive verb, toj 

Obfenrations onpafuTc verbs, xo8, zii 

The conjueation of an Englifh verb at large, is a regular and 

beaudfuTezhibition, no 

A comprehenfive lift of irregular verbs, xii, zi6 

Particular contra^ons and obfolete words to be avoided, zfj 
When the regular or the irregular verb is to be preferred, X17 
DefeAive verm. Their nature— A lift of them, Z17 

But one conjugation of' Engliih verbs, and why, z zS 

Tmperfonal verbs. None in the language, zi8 

VERB. Advantages and difadvantages of the mode of conjugating 

the £ncliih verb, Z19 

'^•be phrafes at/oUowj, m afpears^ form what arc called imperlbja- 

al verbs, Z4a^ 

Peculiar cafes of ^fficulty in determining whether the verb is to 

be in the lingular, or the plural number, • 144, Z45 

Active verbs govern the objective case, z 75 

Neuter v«rbs govern no cafe, 1 75, x 76 

Irregular practice of writers, in ufing ceruin neuter verbs ai if 

they were active, 176 

A6^ive verbs fometimes improperly made neuter, -- Z76 

The neuter verb is generally varied like the active, but fometimes 

it admits the paffive form, 108, 1 76, z 7 7 

The verb f© he is a conductor of cafes, 177. Exerthes^ 71 

Paflive verbs of naming, their conftruction, x 78 

One verb governs another in the Infinitive, z 78 

The Infinitive is often improperly ufed, 178, 179 

Verbs expreflivc of bcfe, desire^ Sec arc invariably followed by the 

prcfent of the Infinitive, ^ 18 1 

ln*what cafes the form of the verb is influenced by a conjunction ; 

in what cafes it is not, 195^-aoa 

When the verb fliould be omitted, when repeated, 

409, aio. Key, 66 
How it ihould be pointed, 260, 163 

See Mood^ Tense, Number, Person, Participle, Auxiliary, and Nomi" 

native Case. 

VERSE. Diftinction between verfe and profe, 250 

Trochaic, Iambic, and other verfes ezplainedb 943 

Their different effects exhibited, 244—249 

VERSIFICATION. Its conftituents and rules, 241 — 256 

VOWELS and Confonants. A minute fcale of them, 15—17 

Their peculiar and various founds explained and exemplified, 

21—31 
VOWELS and Confonants. Importance of being able to pronounce 

them accurately, I7j34 

Vowels give foftnefs^ confonants ftrength, to words, .310 

See Consmant. 
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W. 



W, fliowQ to be fotnetimes a vowel, fometimes a confonant, 

18, 30,11 

WORDS. Number of them in the Englifli language, 1x8 

The fame word often forms different parts of Tpeech, 64, zao. 

This point exemplified, Exercises^ 9, lO 

Rules for ijpelling them, 37 — 40 

Three capital faults in ufing them, 28a 

Redundant words and members to be pruned, 297—100 

The little words, buty and, or^ tben^ ts^c. are frequently of the great- 
eft importance, 300— 30J 
The chief word or words of a fentence, how to be placed, 

303, 306 
Words and phrafes related in point of time, I79«— 183 

WRITING unintelligibly. The prmcipal caufes of it enumerated, 

a8« 



X, This letter does not reprefcnt a fimple found, 17 

It has three diftind founds, 30, 31 

It is a Semi-Towel, 19 



y. 



Y, in fome fituations, is a vowel, in others a confonant, 18^ 30, 31 
It reprefents a fimple found, 16} 31 

z. 

Z, is a Semi-vowel, 19 

It has the flat found of /, 31 

N. B. The figures which are not accompanied by the name of asy 
book, refer to the daodecimo edition of the Grammar. 

THE END. 



The Jblhwhiff are a fiw of the numerotu recommendaikmM 
of MURHJY^S GRAMMAR^ vfhich have appeared in 
the VKjrke of different Authore. 

*'Mr. Murray's Orammar, and Sele6bion of leflbns for reading^, 
are the beft in the Engliih language.** 

Walker 5 ElemtnU of Elocution* Second ediiiofi, 

«« Since the firft edition of onr work, we have fecn with pleafure 
an En^Iifh Grammar— Engliih Exercifes—and a Key to the Englifk 
Ezercifes, by Mr. Lindley Murray.** 

Edgexvortb't PraSHcal Education, Second edition. 

" Murray's Engliih Grammar. This is the moft complete gram- 
mar of our language. My opinion is confirmed by that of the pub- 
Kc, at this work now appears in the fourteenth edition.** 

Kett^t Elements of General Knowledge* Sixth edition. 

«« Murray's Grammar, together with his Engliih Exercifes and 
Key, have nearly fuperfeded every thing elfe of the kind, by con- 
centrating the remarks of the beft authors on the fubjef^. They 
are pieces of ineftimable utility.** 

Events EJfay on ibe Education of Toutb, 

•• The beil Engliih Grammar now extant, is that written by Mr. 
Lindley Murray ; who by this publication, and by feveral others 
conne<^ed with it, and defigned as auxiliaries to its principal purpofe, 
has become entitled to the gratitude of every friend to Engliih lite- 
rature, and to true virtue.'^ 

Dr, MilUrs Retrojpea of the Eighteenth Century. 

« By Grammar you have been taught the nature, power, and con- 
ftru6tion of the Engliih language ; and that, not in a fuperficial 
manner, but by the moil comprchcnfive fyftem now extant, the lar- 
ger Grammar of Mr. iJndlev Murray ; in which the delicacies, re- 
finements, and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and ex- 
emplified. The unwearied exertions of this gentleman have done 
more towards elucidating the obfcurities, and embelliihing the ilruc- 
ture, of our language, than any other writer on the fubjed. Such a 
work has long been wanted ; and, irom the fuccefs with which it is 
executed, cannot be too highly appreciated.'* * 

Dr. Abercrombie*s Charges to the Senior Class of the 
Philadelphia Academy^uhlijbed 1 804 and 1 806. 

« I need not acquaint the public, with the merit and fuccefs of 
Lindley Murray*s Grammar ; which feems to have fuperfeded every 
other. Indeed, when we coniider the plain fimple mode of inilruc- ' 
tion he has adopted ; the extent of ohfervation he has difplayed ; and 
the copious variety of illuftration he has added ; we ihall not won- 
der, that this Grammar has been fo univerfally applauded.'* 

Wedker\ Outlines of Englijb Grammar, 
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